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Sunny skies,  soarin g steeples, You may arrive at practically any continental destination most rapidly by mak, 
vines, flowers, spectacular scenery, ing the transatlantic trip on the BREMEN or EUROPA, collaborating in Lloyd 


Express with the de luxe COLUMBUS and with the Lloyd Cabin Liners BERLIN, 
STUTTGART, STEUBEN, DRESDEN ...in First Class, Cabin Class, Second 
tumes and customs! All these are Class, Tourist Class, Third Class ...to England, Ireland, Franca, Germany. 


within a stone’s throw of the most 


modern towns, linked up by 8,000 N O R T H G E R M A N L L O Y D 


miles of ideal motoring roads, 57 BROADWAY, N.Y. C. OFFICES AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


age old castles and quaint cos- 


superlatively comfortable railroads, 
planes, etc. Stay at right up-to- 
date hotels, sample the excellent 
Spanish cooking, or if you are 
timorous you will find there some 
of the most skilful French chefs in 
Europe. This is Modern Spain— 
the Ideal Holiday Country. 


PATRONATO NACIONAL 
DEL TURISMO 


Madrid, Medinaceli 2. 
Paris, 12 Boulevard de la Madeleine. 


Charm of 
Pinehurst .. - 


is as difficult to define as the personal 
magnetism of an old friend. Something 
of the good cheer and relaxation, en- 
joyed there by golfers and sportsmen for 
more than thirty years, have become a 
genial part of it—that radiates its gen- 
erous warmth of good fellowship to 
newcomers. 


It’s an intangible something, more than 
the good food, courteously efficient man- 
agement and the comfort of its hotels 
for which it has been famous so long. 


For reservations or booklet inquire St. 
Regis Hotel (WlIckersham 2-5577) or 
write General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Carolina Hotel now open. Reasonable 


THE WALDORF «ASTORIA 


You are amazed at the thoughtful and helpful Waldorf- 
Astoria services...the instant response to your 
slightest whim. This truly individual service is as 
much a part of this world-famous hotel as its prestige 
and perfect appointments. It is one reason The 
Waldorf-Astoria is such a delightful home. At the 
heart of the smart world of shops, clubs, theatres. 


Traveling abroad this year you will find the U.S.S.R. 
one country in which the dollar will buy as much travel 
service as before. Intourist, the State Travel Company of 
the U.S.S.R., has announced daily travel rates in three 
classes on eighteen standard itineraries substantially the 
same in dollars as those prevailing last year. This service 
includes guides, hotels, meals, automobiles, rail and boat 
transportation in the Soviet Union. Speak to your local 
agent or write Intourist, Dept. B2 for illustrated booklet, 
rates and schedules. 
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U. S. Representative of the State Travel Bureau of the U.S.S.R. 


Offices in Boston and Chicago. 


545 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Trave Agent 


Speak to your 


“CRUISING CUNARD 


Waves of the sea, sands of the 
desert . . . luxury and barbaric 
splendor ... such swift changes 
are the joy of winter cruising. To 
cruise Cunard is to make them 
even more alluring. Here isa world 
apart, aboard your Cunarder... 


superb, smoothly served, abound- 


ing in rest and sports and enter- 
tainment. In the midst of such 
living, each port is a climax... 
surprising and brilliant. ; 

Put yourself into this picture 
. .. fora week or two or four. It is 
Cunard management that creates 
this world apart! 


AQUITANIA...to Egypt 
and the Mediterranean 


Jan. 31 and Mar. 7. 33 days in the 
newly remodeled Aquitania; to 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Nice, 
Haifa and Port Said for the Holy 
Land and Egypt, Rhodes, Constan- 
tinople, Athens, Naples! Rates $495 
up, First Class; $265 up, Tourist. 
Apply to Raymond -Whitcomb,. 
670 Fifth Ave., New York, or 
Cunard Lime. 25 Broadway, 
New York, or your local agent. 


MAURETANIA... to 
the West Indies and South 


Ameriea. The White Cruise 
Queen on an itinerary only possible 
inthefamed Mauretania.5300miles 
in 12 days. 5 foreign countries: 
Port of Spain, Trinidad; LaGuaira, 
Venezuela; Willemstad, Curacao; 
Colon, Panama; Nassau, Bahamas 
...and a 240-mile daylight vista 
of the Leeward and Windward 
Islands! From New York Jan. 27, 
Feb. 10 and 24, Mar. 10 and 24. 
Apr. 7. $170 up. 


SAMARIA... to Bermuda. 
Kingston and Nassau. || 
days ... leisurely yachting in a- 
ship famed for comfort, to the 
three highspots of the West Indies! 
From New York Feb. 3 and 17, 
Mar. 3, 17 and 31. $125 up. 


BERENGARIA ...LineolIn’s 
Birthday Week-end Cruise 
to Bermuda. From New York 
Friday, February 9; return Tues- 
day in time for business. $55 up. 


First Class Service throughout on West 
Indies Cruises; no passports required. 


See your local agent or Cunard Line, 25 Broadway, New York 
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NCE more the supreme ex- 
pression of sacred drama, \ 
the unapproachable perform- 
ances of simple villagers assum- 
ing memorable roles, and a setting 
of mountainous peaks and dream- 
ing valleys unite in harmony to 
produce the Passion Play in special 
300th Anniversary series from May 
through September. 


Cradled by peak and sky the huge 
open air stage shows 18 acts and 
25 tableaux, 120 speaking parts, 
a thousand players and a special 
chorus and orchestra. 


Surpassing climax of your travels 
through Beautiful Germany with its 
thousand years of romance in castle- 
crested hills and medieval walled 
towns, pulsing modern cities and a 
New Life of progress, Music Festivals 
at Bayreuth and Munich, cabarets’ 
and jolly inns, honest prices and 


aa 
unfailing courtesy. Write for Book- Ra 
let No. 30. 300 YEARS \ iL. 


OBERAMMERGAU 


GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TRAVEL’S GUIDE TO 
EXCEUSIVE SHOPS 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 
By Aletha Shoemaker 


Shops all along the Avenue are gayly enticing to the traveller, 
and the burgeoning of advance spring fashions gives absent treat- 
ment to zero weather, as well as prompting us to go out in the 
garden to sce if the crocusses are pushing their sprouts through 


Black Caracul coat, with silver fox , 
trim. Other exquisite and luxurious 


furs, stupendous values at seasonal re- jhe earth. 

ductions. 

GUNTHER, : P 

Fars, One of the chief reasons ‘ for travel, according to 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York. a contemporary English : writer of distinction, is the 


pleasures of the table. And 


) nowwhere, East, South, West 
or North, in our own coun- 


Avoid the pencillings of years and pe Se Oa ae ere Ashe 


er cuisine, or better service than at Louis Sherry’s. 
weather by keeping the skin fastidi- Now that fine wines and liquors are available, there 
ously clean, and adequately stimu. is an added inducement, after the interim of aridity 


to secure some of their very rare brands of wines, 


lated with Marie Earle’s superb two- 


: liqueurs, and other alcoholic beverages, which they 
purpose cream which cleanses and recommend and dispense with the art of the con- 
nourishes. Price $1.00 to $5.00. At  noisseur. 


all the better shops. 


MARIE EARLE, 
714 Fifth Avenue, 


LOUIS SHERRY, 
300 Park Avenue, New York. 


New York 


The woman for whom time is at a 
premium should visit Ivan for that 
indispensable luxury, the permanent. 
He combines skill with speed and ar- 
\tistic perspective, and his salon is the 
last word in modern equipment and 
sanitary perfection. 


IVAN, 
714 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Exquisitely bound in Florentine 
brown. leather, is Ovington’s 
mental edition of the Winston Sim- 
plified Dictionary, a de luxe gift that 
will keep the donor’s memory green 
for many years. The leather has a 
border hand-tooled in gold, and a 
hand-carved Soo Chow jade medal- 
lion. The work contains 3000 illus- 
trations and an Atlas of the World. 
Price: $15.00. 


The fad for pictorial records of 
journey has grown by such leaps and 
bounds, that the camera has become 
almost as important a kit item as face 
cream or boudoir slippers. Whether 
your final selection be of pint size 
or giant size; still or movie, Wil- 
loughby’s name gives assurance of the 
most important part of any camera— 
a perfect lens. 


WILLOUGHBY’S, 
110 West 32nd Street, New York. 


avait Dressing case of English pigskin or 


morocco. Fittings of cromium. Brush 


of satinwood. An excellent gift for 


the man hard to please. $18.50. 


SAKS, Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Whether basking in 
the southern sun or 
braving the biting 
winds of the north, you 
want to be lovely. The 


OVINGTON’S, 
_-Fifth Avenue, New York 


Smart and_ practical basis of all loveliness is 
is this perfectly cut smooth, hair-free skin. 
black and white chev- This is especially im- 
ron tweed swagger suit, portant in the south 
suitable for travel in where sunlight searches 
any climate. The coat out and magnifies the 
is modeled after the finest down. Madame 


hunting jacket, with its 
buli tin belt. A white 
hand knit angora scarf, 
and a fedora of black 
felt complete the cos- 
tume. Suit: $80.00; 
Hat, $12.00; Scarf, $6.50. 


ALFRED DUNHILL 

of London 

British Empire Building, 
Rockefeller Center, 

New York. 


Berthe will relieve you 
of all annoying “hair” 
worries with her ZIP 
Epilator IT’S OFF be- 
cause IT’S OUT which 
is sold at all toiletries 
counters for home use 
also, 


ee 


Modified off-the-face-Descat model; 
of stitched fabric with turned-down 
brim on right side; brim bordered 


with string fringe. 


BONWIT TELLER, 
Fifth Avenue at 56th Street, 
New York. 


Price $12.50. 


MADAME BERTHE 
562 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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The younger element are going into 
raptures over Sak’s, Fifth Avenue, line 
of “Baby Clothes”; rompers of foul- 
ard and hand knit pants are grand 
apparel for lounging on beach or 


deck. And for the 


have the added advantage of being 


traveller they 
easy to pack. 

Appropriate too, for the setting of 
life in the open are the latest depart- 
ure. in printed 


evening wear, the 


challis dresses, unassuming and un- 
pretentious, yet extremely effective in 
the proper surroundings. 

And for packing frills, and furbe- 
lows, and what not, for the winter 
cruise, one of the greatest bargains 
moons is the 


“Bond- 


dras- 


in luggage in many 
limited number of Hartman 
streeters” which have been so 
tically reduced for clearance as to 
represent an unusual opportunity 
(and one not to be neglected) for 
the traveller to assemble quality lug- 
gage at an astonishingly Jow price. 


$18.50. 


SAKS, Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Matchabelli’s 
Crowns: Perfumes: Duchess of York, 
Ave 
miniature for the handbag. 


Large Set, $5.00; Small Set, $2.50. 


Prince “Three Little 


Maria, Princess Norina. In 


Price: 


PRINCE MATCHABELLI, 
New York. 
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FEATHERED NOMADS 
OF THE SEA 


Haunts and Habits of the Sea Gull—On Tireless Wings 
Across the Atlantic—Marauders of the Air 


By ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 


HE WORLD AROUND, wherever ocean waves surge up 

lonely dunes, or batter rock-girt shores; where estuaries 

boil among treacherous reefs and sand-bars; where ships 
sail the high seas, or seek the haven of harbors, there too, 
etched in patterns of sheer beauty on the sky, are flocks of 
wheeling, shrieking gulls. 

Gulls are as much a part of a seascape as the breakers them- 
selves. Their cries—of-necessity, shrill and raucous—transcend 
the thunder of gale and surf; their untramelled flight parallels 
the grace of the curling combers; the very hues of their plumage 
blend with blowing spindrift, white-crested water, basalt cliffs. 

With the approach of fall, the gull flocks abandon their sum- 

‘mer haunts. While other birds seek the southland, these sea 
fowl winter in considerable numbers along northern wharves, 
making inland journeys not only as protection from autumnal 
storms, but because a living is more easily picked up there than 
on the weather-ravaged beaches. 

A gull topping each cedar piling; rows of gulls preening 
their feathers on the sunny roofs of warehouses; busy foragers 
cleaning up the grain spilled during the loading of a ship— 
these are characteristic components of any harbor scene. 

One hardly associates gulls: with mountain lakes, but they 
often seek the upland solitudes. And how unbelievably lovely 
is the appearance of the great white birds against the turquoise 
blue of these isolated beauty spots. 

In the spring, by some uncanny system of bird telegraphy, 


ISPIECE: Even after traveling hundreds 
les over the Atlantic, the gull’s flight re- 
ains as graceful and effortless as ever. 


Hanns Tschira 


DIFFIDENT VISITOR 


The same gulls often follow a liner from port to port, sometimes 

crossing the ocean and coming back home again. At night, heads 

tucked under their wings, they sleep on the waves, catching up with 

the ship again in time for breakfast. Bolder than his fellows, this 
gull alights for a moment on a steamer’s davit. 


Hanns Tschira 


THE POETRY OF MOTION 


With no perceptible motion of. its wings, the gull, utilizing the currents of air, can soar at a speed of from twelve to eighteen knots an hour for 
long periods of time. The gull’s uncanny ability to glide on its almost motionless pinions without loss of altitude fills aeronautical experts with 
wonder and despair. 


they learn when it is the plowing season. Then they con- 
descend to fraternize with the grackles in forays on the suc- 
culent grubs and worms turned over by the share. The same 
instinct informs them of scourges of insects and rodents. When 
for instance, twenty-five years ago, the irrigation streams were 
first turned into the alfalfa fields of Nevada, thousands of field 
mice were driven from their burrows and threatened to destroy 
the crops. The gull clans left their haunts near the Great 
Salt Lake, descended upon the pests, and put a speedy end 
to the trouble. Reports from such diverse sections as Buenos 
Aires and Malheur County, Oregon, claim gulls have cleared 
these areas of grasshoppers. 

In Salt Lake City, Utah, grateful citizens have erected a mon- 
ument to the memory of the sea gulls which saved the crops 
of the pioneer Mormons in the year, 1848. The granite column, 
sixteen feet high, stands on a granite pedestal, and supports a 
huge granite ball, whereon two gulls with outspread wings have 
alighted. The birds are done in bronze and are covered with 


gold leaf. On three sides of the pedestal scenes in bronze de- 
pict the dramatic event, while the fourth is inscribed with the 
words, “Sea Gull Monument, Erected in grateful Remembrance 
of the Mercy of God to the Mormon Pioneers.” The sculptor 
is Mahonri Young, a grandson of President Brigham Young. 

The story so strikingly commemorated is one of the most 
beautiful in all Western history. The first settlers had by 
prodigious effort replaced many acres of sage brush land with 
gardens and with grain fields. Not only did prospects for their 
own winter food supply look most propitious, but there would 
be an abundance to feed the host of immigrants, already near- 
ing the end of the long perilous journey to “the prom- 
ised land.” 

The time of harvests approached; the colony dared rejoice. 
And then suddenly—over night, in fact—a scourge of crickets 
descended upon the clearing. The combined efforts of the men, 
women and children, warring desperately on the devouring 
pests day and night, were of no avail. A hundred insects 


seemed to grow where one was killed. “In vain they toiled, 
and in vain they prayed.” When it finally appeared as if the 
harvests were doomed, and the settlers with them, as if by a 
miracle, thousands of gulls appeared on the scene and began 
gorging themselves on the crickets. 

In a dedicatory speech at the unveiling of the monument, 
the president of the Mormon church concluded the tale as fol- 
lows: “I am only relating what I saw. Whenever the gulls were 
filled to capacity they would fly away to the stream, and there 
disgorge the dead pests, which lay along the banks in piles, 
many of them as large as my fists. This they continued for 
days. After the crickets had been so destroyed that they began 
to shelter themselves wherever they could from the attacks of 
the gulls, the birds became so tame they followed under our 
wagons as we drove about and even into our yards. With the 
help of the Lord, we were able to reap, that fall, a fairly good 
harvest.” It is no wonder, therefore, that in Utah the gull is a 
sacred bird. 

Norman Edson, an artist living on Vashon Island in Puget 
Sound, fed the same flock of gulls for two years in order to 
study and photograph them at close range. He discovered per- 
sonalities among them as individual as among so many human 
beings. One large noisy fellow, who acted as spokesman for 
the clan, Mr. Edson dubbed “the broadcaster.” Another in- 
variably ate so much he couldn’t close his beak after meals. 
This greedy chap took up his abode in Mr. Edson’s studio- 
garden, apparently to be near the source of supplies. 


“Gulls are gregarious but not communal,” is an observation of 
the artist. “They live in distinct and separate colonies, and 
woe to the faction which tries to take possession of a bay, or 
creek, already pre-empted by another. The two tribes will 
fight till one or the other is vanquished.” 

Apropos of the gull’s faculty of regurgitation, William L. 
Finley recounts an amusing experiment he made at Netarts, 
on the Oregon coast, when he tossed a piece of salt salmon to 
a member of a flock. “It was swallowed,” the naturalist re- 
lates, “then ordered up in a great hurry, laid on the sand and 
looked over. The bird shook it, soused it in the water and 
tried again. The second time it proved to be no more to his 
liking than the first. So up it was brought again and washed 
for at least ten minutes till the objectionable flavor was entirely 
gone. The third time down, it stayed.” 

No one knows exactly how the word gull originated. Webster 
conjectures it might have come from an English colloquilism 
for unfledged gosling. Shakespeare and his contemporaries 
seized on the comparatively newly coined appellation and turned 
it to their own uses, giving it the meaning of dupe, from 
which our modern derivative acquired its meaning of stupid, or 
foolish. 

Mr. Finley considers calling our most beautiful sea fowl by 
the name of gull, a sad misnomer. 

“T have never seen any species of birds,” he says, “that shows 
more intelligence than the gull. Early habits may have some- 
thing to do with whetting the gull’s wits. He is strictly dis- 
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Hanns Tschira 


IN FULL FLIGHT 


The way the gull utilizes air currents for gliding long distances is remarkable, but its flapping flight is no less so. Wise Solomon found “the way 
of the eagle in the air” too wonderful for him. The greatest ingenuity of the modern scientist is required to explain the flight of birds. In the 
gull, as in other large birds, flapping flight involves a highly perfect mechanical design of wings combined with remarkably light motive power. 


ciplined from the moment of 
hatching by the parent birds. 
Each pair has its own nest and 
eggs. If a youngster strays 
from the fold, he is pounced 
upon by father, mother or the 
neighbors and driven back 
home. I have seen small gulls 
mangled and their heads bleed- 
ing from the severity of the 
treatment. Then, if the run- 
away is not submissive, he is 
starved into obedience.” 

That the gull does live by 
its wits is obvious to even the 
casual observer. With his 
strong, curved beak, he cracks 
a small crab, swallowing shell 
and all, later regurgitating the 
shell, One variety of gull is 
called the “oyster catcher” 
because he is a past-master at 
stalking the bivalves, as they lie on the beaches. Often his 
coral-red bill is “as worn and jagged as the opener at a Coney 
Island oyster stand” from prying apart the stout shells. Should 
his knife-like beak get caught in the vise of the shells, he bangs 
the oyster against a rock until he breaks its hold, removes the 
delectable morsel and proceeds to feast. 

Many a clam digger has seen with his own eyes a gull snatch 
a mollusk just thrown out of its lair by the digger’s shovel, 
wheel aloft with its booty and from a considerable height drop 
it on the rocks. Perhaps the shell doesn’t crack the first time. 
Not one whit discouraged, the process is continued till it does 
break; sometimes as many as twenty attempts are made. The 
big bird reaches the spot only a split second after his prey 


COMING HOME 


After spending a summer in British Columbia, this gull is landing 
for a winter stay at Seattle, Washington. 


lands. Haste is imperative, for 
always there is a brother gull 
in the offing waiting to beat 
the wily thief at his own game. 

Along the California coast 
migrating gulls attach them- 
selves to the resident pelicans, 
as the latter go on fishing ex- 
peditions, The pelican, for 
all his awkward and ridicu- 
lously solemu air, is an agile 
fisherman, ‘ while the swift 
graceful gull is unable to dive. 
From a height of from thirty 
to forty feet the former plum- 
mets into a school of small 
fish. Down out of sight he 
goes, coming back to the sur- 
face with his gular pouch 
filled with fishes and water. 
The gulls know he must 
empty out the water before he 


Norman Edson 


.can swallow his catch, and at the psychalogical moment they 


pounce upon the luckless pelican, poke acquisitive beaks into 
the fish basket and dart off with their loot before the slower 
bird can recover and retaliate. ‘ 

The tireless flight of the gulls as they trail ships across the 
dreary ocean wastes has long focused the attention of students 
of aeronautics. Someone has said, “on the wing, the gull repre- 
sents the nearest thing to motion with the least effort.” It is 
a common sight to see these feathered navigators travel for 
hours at a speed of from twelve to eighteen knots per hour 
without a single perceptible flap of the wings. The phenome- 
non of hanging on almost motionless pinions without loss of 
altitude, or even steadily gaining altitude is a constant source 


BANQUET ON THE BEACH 


While gulls are among the loveliest birds of the air, they are also among the most useful. Thanks to their voracious and far from discriminating 
appetites, the sanitary condition of many of our harbors and ocean shores is maintained. Here a flock of gulls is seen descending to devour scraps 
left by a fisherman on a beach in Oregon. 
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TRAILING A STEAMER IN THE MID-ATLANTIC 


Hanus Tschira 
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Bert Huntoon 


ON PARADE 


» 
Gulls are clannish creatures living in distinct and separate colonies. No clan will tolerate any invasions by rival groups on land which it has 
preémpted. This photograph was taken at Land’s End on the Pacific Coast. 


of wonder. Reliable captains claim the same birds follow their 
ships across the Atlantic—a distance of 2560 miles has been 
recorded. At night the convoys “bed down” on the waves and 
there they sleep till dawn, when they actually overtake the ves- 
sel in time for breakfast. 

To quote Mr, Finley again: “A sailboat can only tack against 
the wind. A gull by perfect adjustment of his body, without 
a single twitch of his wings, sails straight into the teeth of a 
gale. I’ve seen one retain perfect poise and at the same time 
reach forward with his foot and scratch his ear.” 

The principle of the gull’s flight—taking advantage of all 
favorable air currents—is the one by which gliders fly today. 

A gull, stunt-flying over the Wishkah River, attained front 
page publicity on a Western newspaper in September, 1933, 


— 


and set the town of Port Arthur, Washington, all agog with 
its antics. The article says, “The bird, which natives claim 
is a newcomer, has taken to upside-down flying and is emu- 
lating the antics of airmen in trying to set some kind of a 
freak record. The bird has been winging over the hamlet for 
about a week in an inverted position. Observers say the gull 
once flew a full thirty minutes in the airplane pose.” 

Another onlooker was less impressed: “The fool bird,” he 
said, “probably has stomach trouble.” 

Of the nearly fifty varieties of gulls classified, twenty-seven 
are listed as found in North America. Although the species 
never interbreed, the variations between the better known ones 
are so slight it is a difficult matter, even for the expert ornitholo- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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ANOTHER’S QUARRY 


In spite of their grace, strength and speed, gulls are unable to dive beneath the surface of the water and catch live fish as do pelicans and herons. 
In this picture a gull is seen snatching a small fish dropped by another bird. 


PASSENGER 
FOR CINCINNATI 


The Betsy Ann Plays the Good 


Samaritan 


By CAPTAIN FREDERICK WAY, JR. 


In his recent book “The Log of the Betsy 
Ann,” Captain Frederick Way, Jr., wrote a de- 
lightful account of the ten years which he spent 
on the Ohio River as pilot and owner of one of 
the twin-stack steamboats which are still oper- 
ated as they were in the days of Mark Twain. 
In the following article he describes another 
one of his experiences, giving again a glimpse 
of the packet-boat life that will soon vanish for- 
ever from American waterways—EDITORIAL 
Note. 


N ODD sort of a thing happened to us on the Betsy Ann in 
the Pittsburgh and Cincinnati trade. The whole episode 
came along quite unexpectedly and there was something 
about it which would remind a person of a morning fog—it 
was intensely real at the time but now that it is all over there 
is little or nothing.to show_for it except the memory of the 
experience. 

Most of you know that a horse, once headed for the barn, 
needs checking with the reins. The same is true of a steam- 
boat. 
their oats” as the river fellows express it. The pilot begins 
by cutting off the bends as close as he can and blowing long 
whistles above the locks so the gates will be open when the boat 
gets to the dam. The engineer crowds steam in the cylinders. 
The fireman doesn’t mind working harder to hold the boiler 
pressure up to the “notch.” The cook wants to have dinner 
early so the “boys” can finish work sooner than usual. Every- 
thing takes on the air of an impending race. On this sort of 
an occasion, however, the crew does not want to whip a rival 
boat; it wants to beat the clock and have a “night in town.” 
Even the most enthusiastic riverman likes to have his feet on 
shore once in a while. 

Some of the fastest runs clipped off on the Ohio River are 
from East Liverpool to Pittsburgh. Or from Portsmouth to 
Cincinnati. It’s the old, old story of the horse headed for the 


The various members of the crew commence to “smell 
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ON THE MORNING RUN 


Paul Briol 


Today by some queer turn of events there are more passenger packets on the Ohio 
River than on the Mississippi. 


This view from the “Betsy Ann” shows typical Ohio 
River scenery with hard working tug boats in the distance. 


barn. Smoke rolls from the stacks and the paddlewheel turns 
up from four to six revolutions more per minute. Even the 
rousters catch the spirit of the thing and smile, showing ivory 
teeth, and say “Little boat’s headed for town!” The freight 
for Portsmouth is piled out where it can be unloaded in record 
time. Although the deckcrew might have been sluggish at 
Huntington, Ashland and Ironton, they perk up and get the 
lead out of their feet when making Portsmouth. That’s the 
last big landing, you see, before getting to Cincinnati, Cincinnati 
—and home. 

The captain and the mate of the boat put their heads to- 
gether and gravely consider omitting the stop at Maysville for 
freight. “We will have to land coming up anyhow,” they say. 
“Might as well carry the stuff by.” And so another delay is 
eliminated. 

No honest pilot will pass up a hail... It isn’t done. But the 
temptation is strong when the boat is hustling down toward 
Cincinnati and it looks as though she will dock just in time 
for everyone to wash up and get up the hill in time for a show. 
Even the potato peeler has the latest dope on the exact minute 
the arrival in Cincinnati is anticipated. 

The Betsy Ann was headed for town eagerly one day when 
her whistle suddenly gave a little gurgle and a toot. The faces 
of all the crew dropped about a foot. She was about a mile 
above Manchester Islands and was due in town at 8:15 P.M. 
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A RIVER PACKET ON THE OHIO 


The old-fashioned river packet still pokes its nose into the mud looking for freight or passengers along the Ohio River. As in Mark Twain’s day 
the boats still have two tall smokestacks and a chime whistle. 
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Paul Briot 


LOADING 


To the untrained eye, the loading of a river steamboat seems to be 
the worst kind of confusion. Actually, it is a highly organized pro- 
cedure carried out with efficiency. 


The mate had his clean shirt laid out. All the clerks had 
shaved and had donned their good clothes. The pilot was 
down below taking a shower while the carpenter steered for 
him. Engineers were chiding one another. The chief and the 
striker would have to stay aboard and hold steam while the 
second had a chance to “go up the hill.” 

Everyone rushed out on the guard to see what the steersman 
had sighted. For a short toot of the whistle can mean a mul- 
titude of things. It might mean the pilot wants more coal in 
the stove. Maybe the engineer had called up to land the boat 
for engine-room trouble. Perhaps the pilot had sighted a 
squirrel swimming across the river and wanted everyone to run 
out on the decks and look at it. As a rule, however, the whistle 
means that someone on shore has “hailed” the steamer by wav- 
ing a handkerchief. Perhaps it is a passenger or someone who 
wants to ship some freight to town. The pilot “answers” the 
hail with a short little blast of the whistle. 

Well, this time it was a landing. A big man was standing 
out on the bank. The mate looked for freight but could see 
none. So he called down to the deck-hand on watch: “Make 
it lively, now. There’s nothing out there but him!” 

The spirits of the crew went up about ten points again at 
the time wasted in gathering up this man would be negligible. 
Just stick the stage out on the bank, get the man, and back 
out again. That wouldn’t cost five minutes’ time. _ 

When the Betsy Ann rounded to and came up within hailing 
distance, the mate called “What do you want out there?” Every- 
body listened for the reply to float back over the water to 
the boat. “Passenger for Cincinnati!” Spirits went up an- 
other eight points with this positive assurance of no delay. 

The Betsy then executed a “hoo-rah” landing. Just come in 


full ahead as far as you can; ship up and back full head; then 
there you are. The stage is all set and the passenger can walk 
aboard. Everyone knows what is expected, even the passen- 
ger. But this big man continued to stay there. 

“Come on. Get aboard!” yelled the mate. 

“It’s not me that’s a’goin’. It’s my woman,” the man ex- 
plained. 

The mate looked blackly and didn’t conceal his feelings when 
he bellowed, “Where in tarnation is she at, then?” 

“She’s up at the house. She’s been took down with the fever 
an’ has to go to the hospital in Cincinnati. Can’t walk. I 


couldn’t bring her down and want you boys to help me.” 

The mate surveyed the Ohio bottomland. No house in sight. 
“Where do you live?” he called. 

“Ovah th’ hill yonder.” 

“How fur over the hill?” 

“Oh, it’s right smart, but with brisk walkin’ you can make 
it in ten minutes.” 


Paul Briol 
ROUST ABOUTS 


The river roustabouts contract to work twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week. Fortunately, however, there are idle moments. Here 
are some of them trying their luck at their favorite game. 


Everybody on the Betsy Ann did the same thing. They men- 
tally computed; ten minutes to the house, five minutes there, 
twenty minutes coming back. Total: thirty-five minutes. 
Thirty-five minutes added to 8:15 brings 8:50 and more likely 
nine o'clock. 

As a body, the crew arrived at the same conclusion. It was 
curtains for the “night up the hill,” unless there was some tall 
hurry. 

Well, maybe a kangaroo could have gone out to that house 
in ten minutes, but it is certain no mortal could. Not without 
running, that is. Nearly all the boys walked out to the house. 
They figured that inasmuch as they had the present opportunity 
to get ashore they might as well see the country. 

It was an early March day and the snow was sticking to the 
lee side of the hills. Old Sol was beating down on a clear, late 


(Continued on page 46) 
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GEOLOGICAL FANTASIA 


Through the Carlsbad Caverns of New Mexico—A Pageant of 
Earth’s Hidden Curiosities 


By HILDEGARDE FLANNER 


OU MUST be a fierce and early riser, a first-comer in the 
spring to catch your real American Monument while it 
can be seen still prominent, not merely as a background 

for that other more restless national monument, the roaming 
motorist. Nominally the National Parks and Monuments of the 
United States are established for the protection and official ad- 
ministration of certain natural and archeological wonders, But 
a peculiar and unofficial thing may happen to the areas thus 
preserved for public edification. You have only to visit the 
strange Valley of the Yosemite in midsummer and behold its 
strangeness made homelike and comfortable by the sight of 
campers and their tents to realize that the American people has 
moved in upon the wonders of the wilderness and domesticated 
them. 

A subtle, but not a refining change takes place in the process. 
Magnificence recedes. The chaste and glacial become moderate 
and agreeable. John Muir, an excellent writer and an observer 
with great feeling for the high and remote beauties of this 
country, called the region of the High Sierras “benevolent, 
solemn, fateful, pervaded with divine light” and “hallowed in 
eternal repose.” That was years ago. The American camper, 


finding the light too divine, and not comprehending repose in 
Muir’s sense, settles down snugly at the foot of grandeur and, 
turns on a portable radio. 

In the State of New Mexico at Carlsbad Caverns is a National 
Park whose austerity has been less accessible to the softening 


Sy hier 
GATEW AY TO THE UNDERWORLD 


A zigzag pathway leads part’ of the way down into the underground wonderland of 
Carlsbad Caverns. At the end of the pathway there is an elevator which carries visitors 
to the main cave seven hundred and fifty feet below the surface. 
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influence of a nation of tidy travelers. Order and convenience 
have been established here by the Government for its Guests. 
But order and convenience, though admirably achieved and ex- 
tremely costly at seven hundred and fifty feet underground 
seem here little more than a naive intrusion upon the majestic 
inadvertences of nature. Here are sepulchral white surfaces 
curiously carved and embellished: gigantic cavities cut out by 
ancient waters: fantastic cold forms deposited by the slow drip 
of centuries. Through a minute and tireless agency huge 
stalactites have accumulated their pallid weight, suspended 
three hundred feet above the damp floor; and broad pillars 
have been reared, wreathed, draped and configured, serene 
stellae whose clammy glyphs are repeated innumerably at 
every hand. 

It is not profitable to liken these forms to other objects in 
nature. They have the luxuriant repetition of foliage, but they 
are not like flowers or fruit. They have the outlines of con- 
torted liquids, but they are severe and static. They flow and 
they cannot move. They are multitudinous, yet so uniform in 
quality and effect that when you have seen one you have by no 
means seen all but can immediately recognize the terrible pa- 
tience, without will, without velocity, that performed for ages 
to hang these domes with drooping icicles of stone and crowd 
the ground with wet pinnacles and slippery monuments. The 
interior of earth, pearly and sublime, is totally unlike nature’s 
works in the upper air. You acquire here a new sense of form 
and material and these structures exist in your 
mind without reference to other things. The 
immense item of time necessary to their forma- 
tion—millions of years—contributes to their ex- 
treme placidity. 

An American mythology is lacking to inhabit 
this place. The people who go there, lifting 
their hands, staring, pointing, sucking in their 
breath with wonder, those people linger in the 
memory, amiable cartoons, grotesquely out of 
proportion to the surroundings. Instead there 
should be figures of phosphorescent grace, ab- 
normally tall, wistful, lost, long-handed, albino 
but beautiful: whose complexion is pale onyx 
with some light behind the brow. God and 
the Government will save us from pixies here, 
for they have both worked together to make 
the place too grand and too theatric to be a 
den for the peekings and booings of small and 
puckerish people. It is too monumental for 
the ordinary sprite, too clean and dignified for 
witches. No imported figures of romance or 
legend are the right color or shape or height 
to stand in these white subways. 

There is nothing to show that the Indians 
penetrated any distance beyond the entrance, 
and to them it meant darkness and evil. Being 
first exposed to a nation’s imagination in a day 
when, born to a machine age, the imaginative 
faculty is many centuries beyond the stage of 


Ewing Galloway 


folkways and natural symbolism, it is not likely that any in- 
digenous literature of mythology could now come from the 
Caverns. The excessive deepness and the descent into it sug- 
gest to the unconscious mind symbols of pre-natal life and 
of death, of inertia in great darkness. To the more conscious 
mind the scene also suggests elaborations and phantasies which 
are not merely nostalgic desires for escape into romance, but 
an effort on the part of real feeling to do justice to a new and 
striking experience. 

Some one else, in authority, has already felt that need to 
do justice to ivory crypts and crystal cellars and has given 
names to the-most outstanding. If the Guests of the Govern- 
ment grope for words to identify the spirelike formations and 
lacy spindles and the halls and alcoves they decorate, it has 
been done for them. Here, well within and under the United 
States you come to the King’s Chamber, the Queens’ Cham- 


Atchison, Topeka oie Santa Fé Railway 
FROZEN CURTAINS 


In some places the stalactites have grown together and formed cur- 

tains. Many of them are translucent and scarcely any thicker than 

theater curtains. Often there is lighting behind them to bring out 
their delicate colorings of pink and rose 


Atchison, Topeka aid Sante Fé ‘Railway 
SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGE 


Miles of intricate galleries and passageways connect the numerous 

beautiful chambers of Carlsbad Caverns. The report of the first scien- 

tific study and exploration of the Caverns was published in 1925; 

Carlsbad Caverns National Park was created by the government in 
1930. 


ber, the Shrine, Fairyland, and so on. The only formation 
that has been named with any degree of thought is called 
Frozen Fountain. The vastest enclosure of all is simply called 
the Big Room, and the terrifying edge of a cliff that lets down 
into cavities hundreds of feet below is lightly referred to as 
the Jumping Off Place. Faced by the problem of giving titles 
to native phenomena some one almost invariably sees them 
as Thrones, Temples, Palaces and Altars, or gives up altogether. 
It is conceivable that the caverns of New Mexico could better 
he titled by the poets of the same state, at whose hands a 
defenseless marvel might acquire a good name. 

One presumes this is not a fortunate environment for people 
with neurotic tendencies. It would be a superb place in which 
to have hysterics. To one afflicted with claustrophobia seven- 
hundred and fifty feet into the earth must seem a morbid jour- 
ney. A careful Government has apparently thought of this. 
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A woman ranger accompanies the trip and while no mention is 
made of her services you feel that she is on hand to catch and 
console any one who may faint away in excess emotion. In- 
deed, the Government does everything that can be done in or- 
der to make you feel both secure and sane in the bottom of the 
earth. 

Mid-way of the trip there is a cafeteria. The presence that 
far down of hot coffee and ham sandwiches (with mayonnaise ) 
is a humorous miracle of the kind the gods of efficiency love 
to stage for hungry tourists. Every one is as cold as a fossil, 
damp with some kind of infernal dew, frigid with fatigue, and 
feeling very far from home. The sight of cash registers, steam- 
ing urns, chocolate bars at the usual price, and chewing gum 
and peanuts puts spirit into the weary. In such an atmosphere 
of cheery triviality and convenience even the most affected sight- 
seer feels less startled by the quality of marvels and freer to 
enjoy their size. But the sense of refuge is superficial and 
enjoyed only by the giddier members of the party. Human ap- 


petites and the fact that it is twelve o’clock can never seem 
other than incongruous in such unhuman ‘surroundings, mere 
accidents of flesh and time, even when encouraged by official 
indulgence. 

A really fine and dramatic system of lighting illuminates the 
Caverns, showing at their best numberless fluted shafts, or 
spiralled alabaster, or pale onyx pulled and draped and thinned 
like a fin, or marble tassels devised with dripping fringes, or 
white pendula that never swing, or posts of hooded snow, or 
arches of banded, twisted and knotted ice, or God knows what 
and stopped at nothing. In fact, here and there a slightly 


scandalous outline construed by the stark innocence of nature 
catches the eye of some visitor. He confides his discovery to 
an embarrassed ranger who manages, with propriety, to con- 
vey the impression that such things do not amuse the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

It is a scene for a theatric event of extravagant proportions. 
Only Morris Gest, with a thousand miracles and as many virgins, 


Atchison: Topeka and Santa Fé 'Ratlway 


THE KING’S PALACE 


fesers, of get) were required to hang the chambers of Carlsbad Caverns with thousands of gleaming stalactites. They range in length from a 
ew inches to the entire height of the room; in diameter, from a fraction of an inch to many feet. In some places they form spiney masses weigh- 
ing many tons. : 
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‘could do it justice. The National Park Service, 
though seriously handicapped in the latter re- 
spect, feels that it has created a climax and 
must live up to it. The lights are put out, and 
for half a minute you are in total darkness, an 
obscurity as complete as it is possible to experi- 
ence, and as an emotional stage effect very good 
business. For in the meanwhile three rangers 
have stolen softly away to a nacreous grot not 
far distant. As the lights go on they break into 
song, but solemnly, appropriately. The strains 
of Rock of Ages roll impressively through these 
halls so far from heaven. The Guests of the 
Government applaud vigorously. Nearby is a 
handsome structure, a huge pillar composed in 
pagoda form. It is estimated to be sixty mil- 
lion years old and has been dubbed in honor of 
the hymn. 

The desire to look at the surface of the earth 
grows very strong after hours of damp though 
glamorous exile underground. A swift elevator 
will take you up in a minute and a half if you 
like floating back better than walking back. 
Once out there is still another spectacle to see, 
which in its magnitude is a worthy aftermath. 
This is the Flight of the Bats. It takes place 
at dusk. In one recess of the Caverns is an area 
not visited by the public and inhabited by from 
three to five million bats. With the approach 
of night they come out from the great opening 
(all of them) and fly sixty miles away to the 
Black River. They spend the night in eating 
mosquitos and in other admirable pastimes, and 
return at dawn to the Caverns and to sleep. 
They are erratic about their time of emergence. 
People gather along the broad path that curves 
down to the entrance, and sit along the stone 
walls to wait. Here, in the evening glow, now 
more visible than when crowded together in 
the Caverns, are typical summer motorists, rows 
of them, strangers yet friendly, and frankly 
staring at each other. Prominent among them 
are those who make a Western National Park 
the occasion for a particular kind of costume. 
They are the young ladies who always appear 
in full riding habit, with the addition of a large 
sombrero. They arrive and depart by motor and have never 
been seen on the tops of horses. They have been called The 
Horseless Riders of Santa Fé and are seen at their best in the 
hotels of that city... = 

Another type is in evidence, three young women flashily 
dressed in strong colors and advanced autumn styles. They 
have accomplished the trip through the Caverns on high heels 
and they rest now, sticking their feet out in front of them. 
They relax and talk loudly. One of them observes that her 
stocking is wrinkled. She reaches down to tighten it, flips 
up her skirt, and for a surprising instant uncovers a bright 
flash of tropical thigh well above the garter. A staid man in 
a khaki camping suit sees the flicker of naked skin and reels 
slightly where he sits. A dull flush of outraged dignity spreads 
over his face and he turns angry eyes back to await the bats, 
who sleep all day and eat all night, bring forth their young 
once a year in June and if they have any amatory life the 
Government does not go into it for its Guests. 

With few exceptions the other people waiting are less visi- 
ble, being all alike—unremarkable, credulous, kindly, travel- 
ing from one National Park to another with well-selected 
camping equipment, seeing a great deal of their country, 
spending not much money. They are never picturesque and 


Bong Gaiters y 
THE GIANT DOME 


Carved and fluted domes of mammoth proportions have been built up particle by particle 
through a period estimated at sixty million years. 
largest stalagmite, the Great Dome, sixty-two feet high and sixteen feet in diameter. 


This is the base of the world’s 


the life of a gypsy is not their idea of the proper progress from 
one National Wonder to the next. They are conservative citi- 
zens and honest, and by a curiously fantastic choice always 
selecting the most radical and startling backgrounds for their 
innate conventionality. A gallery of typical summer motorists 
perched at the edge of spectral Carlsbad Caverns waiting for 
the weird flight of nocturnal birds. . . . Here they come. 

First one or two, far down where the black opening lets 
into the caves. Immediately more. They fly in clockwise 
fashion and in increasing number to accustom themselves to 
the light. A group comes higher, circles against the wall of 
rock and seems to recognize itself as a unit, for it lifts and 
whirls separately and in broadening spirals clears the top of 
the cavern cliff. Their small vibrant voices snap and squeak. 
They pour up and pour up, as if they were blown out of the 
earth. In vast companies, black and fluttering, they disappear 
toward the east. This continues for two hours, and there is 
a soft steady sound that never stops, the light skinny wings 
gaining momentum and the air fanned a little as a bat comes 
near. 

A heavy woman in knickerbockers looks at the swirling 
flakes of bats. It grows darker and they still increase in 

(Continued on page 44) 
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EXPLORING 
AN ACTIVE VOLCANO 


A Record Descent in Japan—lInto the Steaming 
Crater of Mihara Yama 


By R. V. C. BODLEY 


FF THE COAST of Japan, some six hours by sea from 

Tokio, lies the small island of Oshima known by sight 

to all travelers who have entered the Japanese Empire by 

way of Yokohama. The island rises up cone-like from the blue 

waters of the Pacific to a height of three thousand feet. At the 

summit is the crater of Mihara Yama, one of the many active 
volcanos of Japan. 

Oshima is, I suppose, one of the most beautiful of the Japanese 
isles. Placed as it is in the midst of the warm currents which 
sweep up from the South Sea islands of the Pacific, its vege- 
tation is almost tropical. Palms, azaleas, hydrangeas and camel- 
lias bloom in profusion, the latter plant being used to make an 
oil which the women of the island value as a hair restorative. 
The inhabitants are, of course, of Japanese nationality but their 
actual origin is obscure. Both in dress and dialect they differ 
entirely from the people of the mainland. 

Oshima is an ideal place for a holiday. Though close to 
Tokio, none of Oshima’s primitive characteristics have been de- 
stroyed and while wandering along its picturesque coast line it 
is difficult to believe that such a short distance separates one 
from the throbbing roar of great cities. The ascent of the 
mountain is arduous, but one’s efforts are rewarded by the un- 
paralleled view from the summit of Japan’s wooded shores, with 
Fujiyama rearing its symmetrical head against a background of 
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Suspended from the arm of the crane the gondola was lowered into 


the caldron of the volcano. 


The rope in the foreground is an emer- 
gency cable. 


blue sky. There is a further 
curiosity when one reaches the 
top. A miniature Sahara desert 
surrounds the crater for a dis- 
tance of two miles, consisting of 
what appears to be black sand 
but is in reality finely powdered 
voleanic ash. Over this arid 
and unpleasant looking waste 
four shaggy camels, imported 
from the Gobi Desert, ply for 
hire! 

The main interest of Mount 
Mihara today, however, is the 
fact that its crater has been 
made famous as a fashionable 
‘setting for suicides. The taking 
of one’s own life in Japan is not 
regarded as dishonorable and 
from time immemorial men of 
the highest stations have re- 


BEFORE THE DESCENT 


The gondola is seen here resting by the 
side of the crater just before the ex- 
periment was made. The clumsily con- 
structed wooden crane could hardly 
have filled the observers with confi- 
dence as they began the descent. 


Bearing its two courageous observers, the gondola is seen here for 
the last time just before it was obscured by the sulphurous mist of 
the crater. 


sorted to harakiri. General 
Nogi, it will be remembered, en- 
deavored to kill himself after 
the taking of Port Arthur and 
was only temporarily deterred 
from his intention by the direct 
intervention of the Mikado. He 
bowed to superior authority, but 
when the Emperor died General 
Nogi committed harakiri by the 
approved method of disem- 
bowelment. Many similar cases 
have occurred of late in the 
Manchurian war on the part of 
officers, some of whom com- 
mitted, suicide merely because 
they considered themselves dis- 
graced by being taken prisoner 
by the enemy. 

Though suicide has long been 


\THE CRATER UU 


The belief that eternal rest may be 
found in the sacred flames of Mount 
Milara has led many suicides to throw 
themselves into the moulten lava two 
thousand feet below the crater’s edge. 
This picture was taken from the air. 


honored as a noble rite in Japan the authorities have recently 
been making every effort to prevent the suicides en masse which 
have been taking place since the commencement of the depres- 
sion. As yet their efforts do not seem to have had much effect. 
Over two hundred persons plunged into the crater of Mihara 
Yama last year, and violent self-inflicted deaths by more prosaic 
methods are daily recorded in the press. 

With the idea, therefore, of dispelling the belief that Mihara 
was a sacred God-created place where suicides would find 
eternal rest in the flames of the volcano, a Tokio newspaper 
called the “Yomiuiri Shimbun” decided to sponsor a descent 
into the crater and, if possible, outdo the Stromboli record of 
805 feet into the earth made by the seismologist, A. Kerner. 

A group of Japanese scientists were accordingly called into 
consultation. After various experiments, a steel gondola, shaped 
like a pepper pot and capable of carrying two men, was con- 
structed which could be lowered into the volcano by a steel 
wire fifteen hundred feet in length from a crane erected above 
the crater. The two men had volunteered to make the experi- 
ment were the assistant news editor and the staff photographer 
of the “Yomiuiri Shimbun.” After several trials they decided 
to wear gas masks similar to those worn in the army with hel- 
mets and outer clothing of some asbestos composition. They 
also took with them picks in case they met with any obstacles 
in the funnel of the crater, and carried a telephone connected 
with their colleagues on the earth’s surface. 

The diameter of the volcano’s crater is eight hundred meters. 
Nearly two thousand feet below the rim lies the bubbling pool 
of lava. Owing to the perpetual clouds of steam which pour 
out of the crater it is rarely possible to see anything of the in- 
terior except when a strong gust of wind clears away the vapors 
for a few seconds. 

When all preparations had been made the two journalists en- 
tered the gondola and, encouraged by loud cries of banzai, were 
swung out by the crane toward the center of the abyss where the 
lowering commenced. His first sensation, the news editor told 
me, was similar to that of descending in the elevator of a very 
tall skyscraper. A fairly strong wind swept into the crater, 
clearing away the smoke, so that to begin with he could dis- 
tinctly see his comrades peering down at him from the brink 

(Continued on page 45) 
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OIL FLOWS ACROSS THE DESERT 


The Lincoln Electric Co. 


Silhouetted against the horizon of the Syrian desert moves the camel caravan of the East. In the foreground—a symbol of twentieth century trans- 
portation—is the new pipe-line which will carry oil more than a thousand miles from the Kingdom of Iraq to Mediterranean ports in Palestine 


and Syria. 


THE HIDDEN FIRES OF IRAQ 


Piping Oil a Thousand Miles Across the Desert—How Oil 
Revolutionizing Bedouin Life 


By AMEEN RIHANI 


Arab and Kurd and Turkoman, 
The Prophet calls to battle new! 
The book and sword and the desert 

plan 
Were once, perhaps, a message 
true. 
But now the Book is: Dig and toil— 
The road to Paradise is oil. 


IVE MILES from Kirkuk. 
on the fringe of the oil 
fields in the Baba Gurgur 

region of Iraq, in the hollow 
of the low hills, is a spot where 
for centuries the lighted torch 
of the wealth of mother earth 
was seen and unheeded by PIPE LINE 

man. The soldiers of Alexan- eae ok 
der, the Persians, the Baby- 


lonians, the Assyrians stood The great pipe-line from Kirkuk to the Mediterranean is one of iis 
here in awe and praised the wonders of modern engineering in the Near East. From the rich ot 

P fields in Iraq the line extends 150 miles to the Euphrates River, 
thence one leg goes 467 miles to Haifa, another 381 miles to Tripoli. 


gods for their mercy and pro- 
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is 


tection. For might not the 
fires of the lower region, be- 
come so visible, have otherwise 
engulfed their land? The 
Kurds, the Turks and the 
Arabs, whose understanding of 
the sign was not more pene- 
trating than the ancients. 
vested the eternal fire, as it is 


called today, with superstition. 


saw in it a power that should 
be propitiated and that could 
even be of positive good. 

But how came it to be called 
Baba Gurgur, and who was 
Father Gurgur, and when did 
he first establish his holy au- 
authority over this fire, is not 
set down in the books nor 
vouchsafed by tradition. The 


‘people of this region, especially 
the women, even in this age of 
scientific grace and up to the 
time the first drill made its ap- 
pearance in this wilderness, 
came here—so much is known— 
to consult the oracle, to make 
vows to Gurgur. A woman 
would make a wish, light a 
match and apply it in devotion 
to one of the stones. If it ig- 
nited, her wish would be 
granted. If it did not ignite, she 
would go home and return later 
on another pilgrimage, and still 
another, until she found the 
atone that would take fire. Baba 
Gurgur was not a hard-hearted 
saint. His only condition for 
success was persistence. No one 
otherwise really profited by this 
fire but the brigands, who made 
this spot their meeting place or 
their winter or summer resort. 
In the summer they came here 
at night to cook their meals; in 
the winter, to warm themselves 
as well. 

When one visits the oil fields 
today, the guide or the chauf- 
feur will stop his car near two 
hillocks, not far apart, walk up 
between them and down to a 
hollow, a round spot about 
twenty-five yards in diameter, 
in which is aflame a multitude 
of little rocks and holes close 
to each other. Behold the fire, 
which has been from time im- 
memorial a mystery to man— 
the sacred, the infernal, the 
eternal fire. But today it is in 
danger of losing even its last 
attribute. Today, even the il- 
literate chauffeur will hold 
forth upon the gas, which is so 
near the surface of the earth, 
upon the rocks, which are 
heated by the sun, and upon the 
resultant phenomenon—the fire—when the gas comes in contact 
with the rock! But the heat and the gas vary in different 
places. That is why the votaries of Baba Gurgur did not always 
succeed, and they had to try and try again to win his favor— 
to find the rock that had the gas or the auspicious propinquity 
and only needed a match. 

But where is the shrine of Baba Gurgur now? Not far from 
the spot of his eternal fire rises the skeleton, the iron cage, 
alas, of the sealed well, which makes old Gurgur an obedient 
and loyal subject of the Iraq Petroleum Company. Here the 
first derrick was set up. Here for the first time in history, 
human or divine, was the voice of the oracle authentically 
heard. And the earth then trembled, and the heavens darkened, 
and modern man himself fell prostrate on the ground. Thus 
spake Gurgur once and forever. Your saint, ye women of Kir- 
kuk, was shot to heaven upon a black cloud of glory. But he 
continued for seven days to belch his flames of wrath and rage, 
threatening the sacrilegious fiends, his violators, with destruc- 
tion. For seven days his dark steaming blood flowed around 
his sacred fire. For seven days the struggle continued, and 


natives. 


The Lincoln Electric Co, 
AT WORK IN TRANS-JORDANIA 


Arabs, Kurds and Turkomen are working on the pipe-line in the various regions through which it passes. 
Fathers seek work for themselves and their children; Bedouins, for their families and friends, Shieks, for 


whole sections of their tribes. 


Tie MeneoiniElecrrilC as 
EXAMINING THE NEW WONDER 


All along the route from Iraq to the Mediterranean the pipe-line evokes the wonder and admiration of the 
Oil is destined to revolutionize the life of the desert. 


Even today the Bedouin is being trans- 
formed from a taider to a laborer. 


Gurgur, who fought demoniacally for his freedom, which he - 
was enjoying for the first time in his life—my metaphor, I 
know, is getting mixed—was in the end chained and caged and 
made to behave. 

I ask the reader’s forgiveness. Mr. H. H. Green, Chief of 
the Employment Bureau of the I. P. C., who was kind enough 
to accompany us to the oil fields, speaks a less mythological, 
a more authentic language. Before they had reached 140 feet, 
drilling the first well in the Baba Gurgur region, there was a 
gusher of 160. It took seven days to place it under control, 
and they had to bring the necessary machinery by airplanes. 
The oil that flowed in tremendous volumes all over the neigh- 
borhood had to be burned—a loss of a million pounds to the 
company. Since then and up to the spring of 1933, thirty 
wells, from 2000 to 6000 feet deep, had been drilled and closed 
and surrounded with structures of iron and wire netting. With 
the exception of one or two for immediate local need, they 
will not be operated before the pipe-line is completed, before 
this rich wilderness of Iraq is connected with the Mediter- 
ranean. 


AN OIL FIELD OF THE FUTURE 


In addition to the oil fields of Kirkuk there are other regions in 

northern Iraq rich in liquid wealth that await exploitation. Here at 

Guyara the bitumen flows out of the ground and forms in sluggish 
pools. The surrounding country is flat and utterly barren. 


In spite of the mythology and the reality of Baba Gurgur, 
however—in spite of the eternal fire and the fire that cost a 
million pounds—I confess that I was disappointed. For what 
is a show of thirty wells, of a hundred and thirty wells scat- 
tered solitarily in a vast area, to one who has been through one 
of the cyelopian fields of California? Even my mythology is 
put in the shade by the industrial wonder of the oil derrick 
and the orange tree standing side by side. This is strictly 
the language of reality. One day, going from Hollywood to 
Riverside, we motored through a veritable forest of derricks, 
which begins at the outskirts of Los Angeles and extends to the 
fragrant soil of the orange groves. No two scenes could be more 
striking, no two atmospheres could be more violent in contrast. 
It was the first time I had been through that oil field, in which 
the derricks are so closely set together, hundreds of them, and 
the suddenness of the change, as we came to the end, was the 
more surprising and exhilerating. A horizon of steel against 
a horizon of green foliage! Under an almost stifling gaseous 
atmosphere, through white clouds of live steam, escaping from 
wells in the process of drilling, to a paradise of orange blos- 
soms! Nothing in the romantic glamor of Hollywood, nothing 
in the classic beauty of Riverside, can ever efface from my mind 
this unique impression. 

“These orange groves,” said my Hollywood friend, as we mo- 
tored through miles of magnificence and fragrance, in an at- 
mosphere that was truly intoxicating, “were made possible by 
those oil wells. Yes, this country was a wilderness, before the 
first derrick was set up.” 


—The road to Paradise is oil. 


[ little thought, when I penned the rhymes at the head of 
this article, that I would so soon be knocking the poetry out 
of them. Here, indeed, is the illustration, from the realities 
of my own travels, that truth is stranger than fiction. I won- 
der how much of the “stranger truth” will blossom and bear 
fruit in the oil fields of Iraq. Mr. Green is pleased to speak, 
even today, of the romance of the desert. He has been ten 
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years in Iraq, most of which he spent going up and down the 
land of the Arabs, from wilderness to wilderness and camp to 
camp, living the life of the Bedouins and fraternizing even 
with the wildest of their kind. He loves the sands and the 
hands that dig for brackish water in the sands. Of the joys 
and the sufferings of the roving Bedouins, seeking water and 
pasture, and finding it today and losing it tomorrow, he has 
seen much, so much that he sincerely desires to hasten the 
change in their conditions. And he has this to report: Oil 
will revolutionize the desert life of the Arab. Even today the 
Bedouin is being transformed from a raider to a laborer. 

Mr. Green’s Bureau has to supply the I. P. C., especially the 
branch that is laying the pipe-line, with labor.’ Arab and Kurd 
and Turkoman, they come in crowds for work. A father wants 
jobs for himself and his children; a Bedouin, for himself and 
his friends; a sheik, for a whole section of his tribe. But they 
do not come to the Bureau; they come to Mr. Green himself. 
Green, they have come to know him well and to know what 
his name signifies. Be not of doubt, ye faithful, that Green, 
which was the color of the Prophet, is the symbol of bounty 
and good fortune. 

For his name as well as for himself, therefore, Green is 
liked and sought by a multitude of new converts to labor. He 
is their friend, he is their brother. Névertheless, he has to 
keep the balance between his knowledge and his sympathy and 
be very careful in his choice. The laborers that are sent back 
from the front, the pipe-line front, as unsatisfactory, not only 
detract from his paternal influence with the Arabs, but also 
go against his record with the company. But no one knows 
better than he the mood and temper, the quality and defect 
of the native laborers; and when he sends them out to dig 
water wells in the desert or to help lay the pipe-line, he is 
certain that most of them will make good. “Do your duty, 
now,” he says to them in parting, “and don’t disappoint me.” 
And they, recalling the meaning of his name, reply with a 
touch of humor, “By Allah, we'll not blacken the face (we'll 
not disgrace) Green.” 

Not only economically, but also politically, the mentality 
of even the Bedouin of the desert is undergoing a radical 
change. From a tribal Arab he is being transformed to an 
Arab nationalist with Pan-Arab sympathies. Twenty years ago 
the idea of a united Arabia or of an Arab federation, was not 
known in the desert. Today it is popular even among the 
Bedouins. In proof of 
this, Mr. Green himself 
told a story. A few days 
after the airplane acci- 
dent in which the Presi- 
dent of the League of 
Nation’s Mixed Commis- 
sion to determine the 
northern boundary line 
between Syria and Iraq 
lost his life, Green went 
down to Rutbah on some 
business. “And in my 
talk with the Arabs 
there,” he said, “I asked 
them if they had seen the 
accident. ‘Yes,’ one of 
them replied. ‘The three 
men in the taiyarah (air- 
plane) were killed. Al- 
lah, praised be he, does 
not want any division in 
our land.’” 

When he was telling 
us this story, two Arabs 
on the road recognizing 


Carl R. Raswan 

A daughter of one of the semi- 

nomadic Bedouin tribes, this girl 

lives on the banks of the Tigris. Her 

people cultivate date gardens and 

lead more. peaceful lives than the 
nomads of the desert. 
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Mr. Green’s car, waved 
their sleeves. The chauf- 
feur was ordered to 
stop; there was a fra- 
ternal greeting; and 
after the little confer- 
ence—the appeal in- 
cluded several others— 
the two desert delegates 
went away praising Al- 
lah and the Prophet. 
Mr. Green has two of- 
fices, one of which is 
under his hat. “But why 
was not the bounty of 
these fields,” said one 
of the party, “unlocked 
to the people of this 
Jand in the past?” The 
thought which recurred 
as we were making our 
way from Baba Gurgur 
to one of the technical 
bureaus of the com- 
pany, suggested another. 
What could they have 
done with all the oil, had it been at their command, when the 
machinery of industry and of warfare did not exist? Are our 
discoveries, therefore, timed to meet the needs of our inven- 
tions? Are the two correlated, interdependent? I leave the 
question with the reader who is sufficiently interested to ex- 
amine it. What I do know is that my two Arabs, who went 
away praising Allah and the Prophet for such a man as Green, 
and who would have stood yesterday dumbfounded in the office 
of the geologist, wondering at his charts and maps as they did 
at the eternal fire, are beginning to realize however vaguely 
that only through al-ilm (science, knowledge) 
will Allah open to man the doors of wealth and 
well-being. 

And here, in the shadow of Baba Gurgur, is 
one of the stations of al’ilm, where a young 
Englishman, hard of lip and soft of word, puffs 
at his pipe and interpolates the rocks. Mr. 
F. R. S. Henson, Chief of the Sub-surface Geo- 
logical Department, does not, however, convey 
the impression of being of a profound and pene- 
trating mind. ‘Technicians seldom have and 
seldom need extraordinary mental qualities. 
But, besides the knowledge and training and 
patience, he has microscopes and other instru- 
ments to make the rocks give their evidence, to 
make them yield their innermost secret. He 
has also the man of science’s inner sense of 
right, is thorough and conscientious in the pur- 
suit of his task. 

At the laboratory of Mr. Henson are exhibited 
—pigeonholed and classified—many thousands 
of rocks, not Jarger than a brick, not smaller 
than a cake of soap, which tell the story of 
every well drilled and furnish moreover foot- 
notes upon the variations and eccentricities of 
the elements.in their composition. There are, 
too, a multitude of microbes set in color on 
glass. Each well has a log, which shows the 
formation through which the drill stem pene- 
trates; and of these formations bits of rock, 
after being washed and sometimes pulverized, 
undergo a microscopic examination. The pres- 
ence principally of fossils, which distinguish the 
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Carl R. Raswan 
A patriarch of the desert, this Arab 
warrior once ruled over one of the 
most powerful tribes of the Arabian 
Desert. He was ninety-one years 
old when this photograph was taken. 


bed and which often require a long and tedious search under 
a high power lens to find, is an unerring guide to oil producing 
regions. In other words, the work of the sub-surface geologist 
is essentially comparative; it is called “matching wells” and it 
saves the Company much time and labor and money in useless 
drilling. How thorough and exact the work is, may be judged 
from one feature of this geological inquisition. The oil rocks 
are subjected to “the third degree,” as it were, to make them 
speak out: in a machine, under electric pressure, they tell how 
much oil a well still holds or can still be made to yield.—Come, 
you grasping earth, give up all you have! 

At the office of the surface geologist, whose work is prelimi- 
nary to that of the sub-surface inquisitor, we learn more about 
this fascinating business of discovering oil. Not long ago, at 
the beginning of this century, the geologist was not considered 
essential to the oil industry. He was even ridiculed and called 
names. The “rock hound” and “pebble pup” was also classified 
among “oil witches.” The theory of the origin of oil, held in 
those days, may have been partly responsible for this attitude. 
The two simple elements of petroleum, hydrogen and carbon, 
in the rocks of the earth, are brought together under heat and 
pressure and thus forced into various combinations, solid, 
liquid and gaseous, called hydro-carbons, which accumulate in 
pools and gather in the wrinkles of the earth at various depths 
and under certain structural conditions. This is what is called 
the inorganic theory of the origin of petroleum. 

The other theory, which is more widely accepted today, is not 
so simple. It goes beyond the rocks to pre-existing plant and 
animal life, and is therefore called the organic theory. In other 
words, the original source of petroleum is organic mud, mud 
which contains microscopic plant and animal remains from land 
and sea. Now, how is this mud formed? In the sea, far from 
the coast and from the bottom, there is an abundance of micro- 
scopic life, which the zoologists call plankton; but this alone, 
were it driven to land, where eventually it becomes sedimentary 


(Continued on page 48) 


Wide World 
INSPECTION 


In Palestine religious potentates inspect the new pipe-line which will soon carry oil 
from the distant fields of northern Iraq. Politicians, business men and leaders of all 
religious groups are keenly aware of the transformations in economic and social life 
which are bound to result from the development of the backward regions through which 


the oil line passes. 
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ALONG THE SHORES 
OF ITALY 


Photographs by Fritz Henle 


The view from the Campanile of Venice across the Piazzetta of 
Saint Mark to the Cathedral of San Giorgio and the distant la- 
goons never loses its magic. It will always remain one of the 
supreme sights of Italy. In the picture at the left we look down 
toward the two granite columns brought from Syria and Constan- 
tinople and erected in 1180. On one of them stands the Winged 
Lion of St. Mark; on the other, St. Theodore, patron of the ancient 
republic. At the left is a corner of the Palace of the Doges with 
its facade of colored marble and the beautiful carven arches 
of the loggia. The monastery church of San Giorgio on the 
island across the lagoon was begun by Palladio in the sixteenth 
century. The Campanile behind the church was built a century 
later on the model of the Campanile of St. Marks. 


THE BEACH AT POSITAN 


Few sections of the Italian 

coast are lovelier than that stre 
ing along the Gulf of Salerno fr 
Positano to Amalfi. Here on 
beach at Positano lie the boats 
the village fishermen. The te 
itself with its cubical houses 
perched on ledges of the st 

cliffs above the sea. 


MEDIEVAL PIRANO 


Not far from Trieste is the 

town of Pirano, once a depende 
of the Venetian Republic | 
famous as the scene of the vict 
of the Venetians over Fredei 
Barbarossa in 1177. In the cer 
of this square by the harbor sta 
a statue to the great Italian p 


Globe, Paris 


EVENING ON LAKE TA HU 


Lake Ta Hu has long been celebrated by Chinese poets for its beauty. 


This large body of water nearly fifty miles in length is dotted with muny 


islands containing temples and monasteries. More than five million people live along its shores. 


THROUGH THE MIRROR OF WUSIH 


To China, Ancient, Medieval and Modern—In a Chinese Venice— 
A Little Manchester of the East 


By LOUISE CRANE 


SIMON-PURE Chinese city. Aloof, enigmatic, old as 
China herself. A mirror of the ages, reflecting the in- 
tricate pattern of native life and thought as far back as 

Confucian days. That is Wusih. 

Wusih is about three hours by rail from Shanghai. It is 
located in southern Kiangsu, at the very heart of a strip of 
territory that might be called, in native parlance, the “vital 
spot” of present-day China. The China Sea washes the eastern 
shore of the area; the Yangtze bounds it on the north; the Grand 
Canal divides it neatly in half, on a southeast-northwest diagon- 
al; and the Ta Hu, a nearly circular lake, fifty miles across, 
occupies the major part of the southern border. Three great 
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cities dominate it: Nanking, Shanghai, Soochow—well-known to 
the outside world. Wusih is fully as important; in fact, vital 
to them all. However, being a busy, densely populated city, 
with the life of the province pulsing in its many arteries, the 
non-Chinese world is among the things that concern it least 
of all. Hence, if you would know it better, if you would peer 
into that mirror for glimpses of the more ancient Wusih, you 
must come prepared to blaze your own trail. At Wusih sta- 
tion we struggled through one densely packed throng into the 
thick of another. Then a whirling course by rickshaw took 
us through swarming, noisy, brilliantly lighted streets, into a 
labyrinth of walled chasms, dark, silent—endless and purpose- 


less, we were thinking, when suddenly the runners stopped, 
dropped handlebars, shouted. “The side of one of the chasms 
opened; we stepped into a black rectangle of space; heavy doors 
swung to, shutting out the world—shutting out, to be precise, 
the Venice-of-China face of Wusih, which we knew was just 
beyond them somewhere, ours to contemplate as we went back 
and forth in the hunt for temples, pagodas, relics of the Mings, 
whatever they might be. Odd, amusing, the choice of objective 
seems now, in retrospect, but there it was. And so, next morn- 
ing, we set out for a pagoda that stood, seemingly in the very 
heart of the city, flaunting gay, freshly-painted colors against 
an azure sky. 

Wusih is the subtle, incarnate China herself. Subtle, with a 
determined subtlety insisting that her own story must be told 
in her own way; subtle with that amiable subtlety that delights 
in upsetting your best preconceived plans, by setting snares all 
along your path. 

There was, to begin with, this matter of maneuvering one’s 
way through an infinitely fascinating maze of narrow, shop- 
lined lanes. Obviously, in a city whose ground-plan is some- 
what incidental to a scheme of street-canals, thoroughfares must 
perforce be narrow. These were long, twisting, intersecting one 
another. And they were all alike; bordered either with blank 
walls and back-door entrances, or with shops, open-faced, tiny— 
like exhibition booths for the display of medieval, not to say 
primitive, methods of labor that bear out the story of Wusih’s 
antiquity. 

Long before the dawn of the Christian era, Wusih was a 
flourishing city. During the third century San Kuo, or Three 
Kingdoms period, it was a dependency of the Kingdom of Wu. 
Under the Sungs it entered Buddhist history, when Wei Lang, 
the famous monk, came to live and die on, and thereby eter- 
nally sanctify, the Nine Dragon Hill, site of Wusih’s finest 
temples. The thirteenth century Yuans made it a feudal strong- 
hold. As for the Mings, whose reign ended in 1644, their city, 
we realized now, would rate as of the day before yesterday. 

Musing thus, we went on bewilderedly, past crouching legions 
of shoemakers and tinsmiths, woodworkers, tailors and all the 
rest, including the “public cooks” and the ready-to-eat and semi- 
prepared food stalls. Much of the time we spent in scurrying 
for safety to the nearest doorstep, startled by the gongs and 
bells, which are necessary adjuncts of the rickshas careening 
crazily over those narrow, cobbled paths. Once, indeed, we 
stood a long time, flattened against a house wall, while a re- 
ligious procession passed, the like of which I have seen no- 
where else in China, so superior were the types, so elegant their 
dress, so faultless the precision and stylized character of their 
gait. 

The vanguard was composed of handsome young princelings, 
blue-silk clad, red buttons to their caps, slender waists encircled 
with the crimson sash denoting the highest official rank. Huge 
gongs, four feet in diameter, swung between every two of them, 
suspended from black lacquered poles that rested, silk cord and 
tassels dangling, on back and shoulders. Warriors followed—a 
great ferocious company of them—booted and belted, armed 
with spikes, striding with toes turned out and up, obliquely. A 
rider approached. A tiny lad on a white mount, sad of mien, 
dressed in the white mourning robes and cap of an eldest son, 
made not of sackcloth, however, but of silk. Behind him rode 
a large company of guards, typical stage headdresses quivering 
with pompoms, clusters of four banners fluttering at their backs. 
Another white horse, riderless, on a lead, following behind a 
magnificently fierce and haughty gentleman who was evidently 
the chief of the guards. Then the glittering sedan, with the 
saint, who, though magnificent, heroic-sized, was not at all 
either haughty or fierce, but kind, benevolent-looking—as, in- 
deed, he is reputed to have been in life. For, as we learned 
later, this had been one of the regular spring and autumn mem- 
orial services in honor of Yui Tsung Loh, illustrious magistrate 


and author of Wusih’s Ming dynasty renown; builder of 
temples, and of that Dragon Light T’a which is a local land- 
mark, known everywhere as “The Wusih Pagoda on the top of 
Tin Hill.” 

It was over now—all except the crowds which swept us, willy 
nilly, round a corner and onto a bridge. And straightway an- 
other maze confronted us. Everywhere were bridges to be 
crossed; occasionally, a one-copper yulo-boat ferry, but mostly 
bridges. You could see long stretches of them spanning the canals, 
spaced at regular intervals, or set at all sorts of angles to each 
other, as the waterways took sudden turns, crossed, crisscrossed, 
ran out again in parallel lines. Some were level with the banks; 
some were arched like a tiger’s back. And when you had 
climbed the shallow steps leading up and down, you found, at 
the top, a little tile-roofed houselet, whence one, two, sometimes 
three divinities looked out over a row of gutted red candles, 
scowling at you, or smiling benignly. 

Dwellings such as we had seen from the rear, overhung the 
canals; their faces hoary with age, their window lattices glint- 
ing with mother-of-pearl panes, as they did in the days before 
paper was invented. Front steps led down to the water’s edge 
where houseboats lay quiescent, while, in typical Venice-of- 
China fashion, Wusih wives, or their maids, worked at their 
morning tasks, washing the day’s supply of vegetables, clouting 
the family lingerie with heavy sticks, rasping the inside of 
wooden vessels with unbelievably stiff brushes. Water carriers 
used the public steps, filled their buckets, swung them to shoul- 
der poles, maneuvered them upward, and were gone. Before 
the homes of the rich you saw nothing whatever but austere 
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LUNCHEON AT WUSIH 


Al fresco meals are universally popular in China and a simple lunch 

of “wu fan,” or noon rice, is often eaten standing. This patron of an 

itinerant food seller possesses a fur-lined coat and jade-tipped pipe, 
which indicate he is a member of the more prosperous classes. 
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PILGRIMS AT THE TEMPLE 


At the full of the Harvest Moon pilgrims from all parts of the silk 

area come to the Dragon Light Pagoda for a three-day festival of 

worship. At the temple adjoining the Pagoda the pilgrims send their 

worries aloft in smoke with prayers for Hsiao Yii’s guidance through 
the medium of dreams. 


white walls, or “dragon screens,” broad, black, inscrutable. 
Wusih was revealed, in fact, as a black-and-white city, with 
color schemes reserved, apparently, for the exclusive use of 
temples, pagodas, pavilions and such. 

The octagon pagoda we had seen earlier in the day was 
nearer at hand, now; and we continued to cross bridges, until, 
suddenly, the waterways broadened, opened out, entered what 
was apparently the Grand Canal. And, in a flash, the quiet 
backwater “street” scene had expanded into a vast panorama 
connoting, as it seemed, the life of the entire province. Barges, 
four abreast in places, lay along the banks, loading and unload- 
ing, leaving a lane of water through which others glided past, 
turned the corners, vanished. Women, at the yulo poles, pulled 
and pushed with effort. Men, when they were young, moved 
rhythmically, at ease—two steps forward, two steps back, sturdy 
leg and shoulder muscles rippling. And, strange to say, the 
Kiangsu boatmen being, apparently, not given to chanting, it 
was-a nearly soundless calvacade; moving mysteriously at a 
regular tempo as if in response to an invisible baton wielded 
perhaps by the great Dragon God of the Waters. 

Barges went by, laden with rice, grain, sweet potatoes, scarlet 
turnips, green vegetables; with chickens, duck and geese that 
squawked, and hogs that ‘lay on their sides, grunting and snort- 
ing. Huge cumbersome barques rode yonder under the city 
wall on what had been the moat—sauceboats, some of them, 
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lS Be 
THE ANCIENT PADOGA 

The Wusih octagonal pagoda, reaching seven tiers of sharply taper- 

ing fingers heavenward, dominates the city. Once a temple, the 

pagoda has recently been transformed into a Beggar’s Refuge where 

the destitute are made over, morally and_ physically, and taught 

useful trades: : 

with Alibaba jars closely crowded together on their decks. 
Mounds of sand, brick and limestone slid past, and fragrant 
piles of camphor-wood tree trunks; and, meantime, the regular 
floating population of the canals “fried its fish” nonchalantly, 
here, there and everywhere, threatened one instant by a sud- 
denly looming hulk, miraculously escaping it in the next. 

In the distance, among the hills and mulberry-trees, rose chim- 
neys. Wusih’s ancient countenance was beginning to assume an 
aspect different to that she had shown us in the crowded lanes 
a stone’s throw away—an aspect more familiar to us, tense, 
strained, resentful. No less familiar was a persistent drone 
emanating from a small forest of chimneys rising from the 
banks of the Canal, chimneys flying the smoke-furled banners 
of what our fellow bystanders referred to as the stronghold of 
the “Cotton and Flour Kings.” Mills, in other words, operated 


IN A WUSIH READING ROOM 


After a hard day’s work on farms or in the factories, the people of 

Wusih gather in the tea-houses to read or gossip. The lurid posters 

on the wall teach lessons in cooperative civics, sanitation and home 
economics. 


by the Yung interests, whose 
plants are scattered throughout 
the country and reckoned one of 
the greatest industrial enter- 
prises of China. When we had 
crossed several more bridges, 
and the yulo-boat ferry had car- 
ried us direct to this “Little 
Manchester,” we came upon a 
circumstance remarkable to re- 
late in these times, viz., that the 
hum of machinery in Wusih is 
practically never stilled. 
Factories, to the number of a 
hundred and more, turning out 
soap, paper and limestone prod- 
ucts, besides flour, silk and cot- 
ton goods, are operating day and 
night. In the Yung mills, the 
laborers work in eleven-hour 
shifts, with a fifteen-minute rest 
period every three hours. There 
the wage averages seventy cents 
Mex., or about sixteen cents 
gold. And the week, as you 
will remember, is a matter 
of seven days, not five or six. 
Otherwise, in plan, construction, 
and equipment with English 
and American machines, the 
plants would rate as modern, 
even model factories, anywhere 
in the West; though the output 
of all except the silk mills, is 
for native consumption only. 
So, too, of course, is the Wusih rice crop, which is no less 
important than the product of the cocoon, in volume, and from 
the point of view of the merchant-barons of Nanking, Shanghai 
and other ports. Negotiations per season for Wusih grown and 
transshipped rice were mentioned as averaging 1,000,000 piculs, 
or one hundred and thirty-three and a third million pounds. 
Wheat and cotton run a close second to the rice and silk, and 
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BOATMAN 


The boatman plays an important part in Kiangsu’s commercial life. 

The system of lakes, rivers and canals by which goods are shipped 

covers hundreds of miles and reaches many provinces. This fellow 
still wears the queue. 


RAILWAY AND WATERWAY 


At the Wusih railroad station seen at the left the foreigner is still a rare sight and his camera an object 
of suspicion. At the right is the Grand Canal of Wusih filled with barges of all kinds. 
lane of water is left for traffic between the boats loading and unloading along the banks. 


Only a narrow 


every possible seasonal interstice is filled in with farm truck of 
various sorts. All told, Wusih devotes 1,250,000 mow (about 
200,000 acres) to agriculture. As is inevitable in China, there 
are times when the whole of it is under water—such being the 
penalty which the Grand Canal exacts in return for benefits be- 
stowed. A year ago peasant and tenant-farmer amphibians were 
wading waist- and shoulder-deep in a desperate effort to salvage 
the crops. This year, however, all was well. Drought and flood 
demons have stayed their hand. We have seen the barge pano- 
rama and Little Manchester at their best. 

Making our way back from this region of lorig perspectives 
through the mazes of medieval Wusih was an experience to 
be remembered. Life, somehow, seemed a keener, busier proc- 
ess in these animated, crowd-choked lanes, where, for every 
article produced by one pair of hands a dozen appeared to be 
waiting to snatch it up. There was no doubt whatever that it 
was a more contented world than the other; but the contrast 
between them was so violent—even for China—that it seemed 
both could not be real. Yet, there they both were, existing 
side by side, as they have been, it appears, since 1917, when the 
Kiangsu Provincial Government suddenly decided to go mod- 
ern; and proceeded, with the aid and consent of the National 
Government and the local powers-that-be, to set the hands of 
the clock forward a half dozen or so ages, by bestowing official 
recognition on this thing called Science. 

Soon thereafter, six tall red brick buildings had sprung up in 
the tree-shaded outskirts of Wusih—six government labora- 
tories, for scientific research into the mysteries of seri-culture, 
with a silk mill attached. There, under a group of returned 
students from America, the results of the findings were put to 
the test, and it is thence that your favorite Hwahsing silk has 
issued ever since. Next, came the transplantation of Soochow 
University’s agricultural department to the farming district of 
Wusih, and its expansion into Kiangsu Provincial College. 
Headed and staffed by graduates of foreign colleges, it was 
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CROWDED THOROUGHFARE 


Cumbersome barges loaded with rice and vegetables or with chickens and geese nose their way beneath the narrow arches of the graceful bridges 
that add beauty to so many parts of the city. Lining the canals are venerable houses, their windows glinting with mother-of-pearl panes, as they 
' did before paper was invented in 75 A.D. 


equipped with all the paraphernalia of cattle-raising, Leghorn 
chicken- and dairy-farming, and, most important of all, with a 
series of experiment stations scattered about through the 
countryside with the object, among others, of persuading the 
not too credulous Chinese farmer that seeds that are sick may 
be treated more effectually by the application of science than 
by the time-honored method of incense- and candle-burnings in 
the temples. 

Meantime, however, speaking of temples: While the provin- 
cial government was thus occupying itself, the local gentry, not 
to be outdone, were proceeding with the creation of Little 
Manchester; with the building of island estates and lake resi- 
dences befitting the bearers of titles deriving therefrom; and, 
after the grand manner of 
“kings,” with the distribution 
of largesse. Hillsides over- 
looking the lake were made 
over into pavilion- and pagoda- 
bearing rock-gardens, called 
the Plum Blossom and Peach 
Blossom Parks, and presented 
to the city by “King” Yung, 
together with new roads lead- 
ing out to them. 

Most important of all, how- 
ever, was the rejuvenation by 
“King” Yung, of Wusih Pagoda 
and its adjunct temple on the 
neighboring hill. Both these 
ancient landmarks have been 
regarded as essential factors to 
the material and spiritual well 
being of the entire district ever 
since their erection by Yi 
Tsung Loh, the Ming magis- 
trate of the procession, who 
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QUIET BACKWATER 


The waterways of Wusih form a veritable maze, crossing and criss- 
crossing and taking sudden turns through a crowded city that is a 
subtle incarnation of China itself. 


after his death was deified and enrolled in the celestial hierarchy 
as Hsiao (Little) Yi, patron saint of the silkworm industry. 
The Dragon Light Pagoda has been responsible for the har- 
monious operation of cosmic forces, while the temple has been 
the interprovincial spring-and-autumn Mecca of pilgrims com- 
ing from all parts of the silk areas to do honor to Hsiao Yu. 

By the end of Wusih’s first decade as a “modern” city, that 
great force, the Mass Education Movement, had been making 
rapid progress everywhere; and, in the northern province of 
Hopei, its first tender offshoots, known as the Jimmie Yen 
Rural Reconstruction experiments were already in their second 
season. Rural reconstruction as the goal of literacy, began now 
to appeal to the Kiangsu Provincial government as an idea 
worthy of being taken over for 
wider development than was 
possible in the Yen laboratory, 
which is a more or less private 
enterprise mainly concerned 
with the scholarly possibilities 
of a 1000-character plan of 
education, whereas, for the 
Kiangsu factory worker and 
the farmer—the latter making 
up eighty-four per cent of the 
total population—half that- 
number had sufficed. 

The result was that Yen’s 
associate, Chindon Yui Tang, 
was brought down to Wusih. 
Chindon Yui Tang, graduate 
of | Columbia — University’s 
Teachers’ College, was to intro- 
duce Adult Education into 
Kiangsu, and assist C. Y. Kao, 
director of the Kiangsu Col- 
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A TOAST 
TO VIENNA 


_A City Girdled with Vineyards — At the 


Heurigen Wine Festival 


By PIERRE LOVING 


HE GRAPEVINES. on the pleasant hills 
sloping up from the banks of the Danube 
were, I daresay, carefully cultivated when 

Marcus Aurelius marched at the head of his Ro- 
man legions and took possession of the valley 
where Vienna now lies. At all events, the colony 
was named “Vindobona,” meaning “good wine,” 
a name which time has abbreviated into Wien. 
Thus we see that Vienna’s history has been 
closely linked with the fruit of the vine from 
earliest times, and it has, moreover, the enviable 
distinction of being the only world capital, so far 
as I know, which is surrounded by vineyards. 
The visitor has but to take a tram or a taxi from 
the neighborhood of the very cosmopolitan 
Ringstrasse that girdles the inner city, and in the 
course of half an hour he will reach the low hill- 
country on the outskirts. Very quickly there- 
after he finds himself in a village that straggles 
picturesquely up a hillside, a hamlet of ancient 
stone houses, with peeling plaster walls, narrow 
cobbled streets, inhabited almost entirely by in- 
dustrious vintners, whose lives are given over to 
the sacred task of cherishing the grape and mak- 
ing wine. 

The glory of the Hapsburgs is vanished, al- 
though there is still Prince Otto being held in 
reserve by a jealous, watchful mother; but of 
greater durability than any ruling dynasty or 
empire, even when prefixed by the words “Holy” 
and “Roman,” is man’s inextinguishable love of 
wine. I say “love” advisedly, because its association in the 
mind with worship and agricultural rites, with family rejoicings 
and feasts, would make it sacrilegious to call the thing merely 
thirst. Today, in a Vienna, whose power and prestige have 
suffered one disastrous blow after another, a Vienna whose tra- 
ditions and glamour were largely replaced by a government that 
built workmen’s dwellings instead of rococo palaces, the un- 
changing factors are the Viennese passion for music and their 
appreciation of the good gift of the grape and, along with these, 
a graciousness, a responsiveness, half-sober, half-pagan, to the 


IN THE BUSINESS SECTION 


simple pleasures of life found nowhere else in Europe to the 
same degree. 

Vienna, after being a Celtic fort, a Roman colony, a stopping 
point for Crusaders, was a stronghold of the Minnesinger; and 
so it is not surprising that today, as in the past, we should still 
encounter among its people those delightful qualities of ge- 
mithlichkeit and schlamperei. The first can be paraphrased as 
“contentment and harmony of the soul,” and it carries with it 
the idea of physical well-being too. The second, schlamperei, 
may be freely translated as a devil-may-care, easy-going habit of 
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In even the busiest of, Vienna’s thoroughfares the city often makes special concessions to the coffee 
houses which are so indispensable to the people’s life. 
stantly flows is the Graben Coffee House which has long been a rendezvous of Viennese celebrities. 


Here on a little island by which traffic con- 


mind. In both there is of course a sense of the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of the excellent things of life, and perhaps a touch of 
Oriental passivity, of serenity and acceptance. 

The Viennese exhibit this gentleness even in holiday mood, 
which in other races is likely to be expressed by boisterousness. 
Yet one other distinction of the Viennese which I do not believe 
they share with the citizens of any similar great metropolis, is 
that they haven’t lost their contact with the land. At every op- 
portunity, and there are many in the course of the year, the good 
Wiener of every class takes his wife and family off to the coun- 
try. They don the gayest of peasant costumes; the women, 
dirndl dresses and the men shorts, embroidered braces and 
Tyrol hats flaunting a chamois brush, to spend the day wander- 
in over the encircling hills, those lovely forested hills, described 
by Tacitus and many another since then. They pause at an inn 
for dinner, or bring their own picnic lunch, buying their beer or 
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HOLIDAY NOVELTIES 


During the holiday and carnival seasons street vendors display a great 


variety of knicknacks and novelties. This affable peddler shows how 
neatly one of his diminutive hats tops off his peasant costume. 


wine at a wayside hostelry. If you wander on foot as I have 
done in the Semmering, through Carinthia, Styria and Upper 
Austria in midsummer, you will find the countryside dotted with 
urban parties on holiday. 

You will see people renewing their touch with the country, 
with the ancient dialects and customs which the peasantry, still 
primitive and superstitious for the most part, have kept alive 
throughout the centuries. To these simple folk the Wilder 
Jager and the Nachtvolk are real and ever-present. They con- 
tinue to observe many festivals and rites which are pagan in 
origin. So, for a day, or perhaps for a week-end or longer, the 
good burgers of Vienna play at being peasants, link up the 
present with the historic past, and afterward go back to their 
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none-too-comfortable apartments, refreshed and heartened for 
the workaday trials that beset them. 

It is this holiday habit, I think, which gives Vienna not a 
little of its charm, this knowledge of how to utilize a holiday 
for the good of the soul. And it is one famous festival-time that 
I wish to chronicle, for it embodies so admirably the enduring 
qualities of the Viennese spirit. But before I plunge into a 
description of the popular Heurigen, the festival of ceremoni- 
ously drinking the new wine, I must recount a preliminary wine- 
tasting expedition I made through certain historic wine-cellars 
tunnelled under the city. . 

I had been invited by the scion of an ancieut and proud wine- 
making family of Vienna to visit their underground wine vaults 
in the 22nd Bezirk, at the edge of town. While under the sur- 
face of more modern capitals there is a complicated network of 
power lines, sewage conduits and subway tubes, under the smil- 
ing surface of Vienna lie endless winding corridors of cool wine 
vaults. These catacombs had once been dug far outside the 
walls of the city, but the city had spread out in all directions 
and now covered them. 

Accompanied by my host’ and his son (the latter, though he 
had been educated in Paris, still asserted that his father’s cham- 
pagne was far superior to the original from the district of Ay), 
I wandered through about two miles of tortuous cellars, a honey- 
comb of vaults, naves, wine altars and occasional chapels. The 
altars and the chapels may come as a surprise to many, but so 
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NEWS-GIRL 


Vienna’s news-girls add considerably to the charm of the city. Like 
all Viennese during the recent years of economic difficulties, the 
women have been extraordinarily good-natured and courageous. 


Ewing Galloway 


THE OPERA HOUSE AT VIENNA 


Vienna’s Opera House, which has played such a vital part in the city’s cultural and social life, dates from the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
One of the most musical cities in Europe, Vienna can accommodate no less than ten thousand persons nightly in its two opera houses and half a 
dozen concert halls. 


closely is the cult of drinking bound up with the sources of 
religion that this kinship _bears no hint of strangeness or impiety 
in Austria. One shrine was consecrated to the Empress Maria 
Theresa. In front of a statue of this magnificent queen an elec- 
tric taper, the only modern touch, burned in perpetuity. I was 
told the the queen had honored the family of my host by allow- 
ing it to provision her court with wines. And so her memory 
was here enshrined. 

Another vault, low, cloister-like, was called the Apostles’ Cel- 
lar. Twelve enormous casks were ranged here and on each an 
eighteenth century craftsman had carved the story of oneof 
Christ’s disciples. The workmanship was superb. The pervad- 
ing fragrance of the wine from the slightly “sweating” casks, 
dilated the nostrils at once, and piety seemed sweet, as it is when 
unconscious, in such a pungent atmosphere. An eternal light 
burned here, too, and I was not at all surprised when I was in- 
formed that these catacombs served the monks of a nearby 
cloister as wine cellar. I must, however, pause here to remark 
that the carvings, notwithstanding their religious subjects, did 
not fail to embellish the role played by the grape in the im- 
mortal gospel story. 

That day, led from one cool vault to another by my kindly 


cicerone and his son, I was permitted to savor many vintages 
directly from the cask. A spigot was deftly turned by a work- 
man always hovering near, and the wine gushed glowingly into 
a jug. Long-stemmed glasses were produced, and I was allowed 
to sip the Austrian and Hungarian vintages and offer my in- 
expert opinion. I do not quite recall the number and kinds of 
wine I savored, but there were Tokay, Debresziner, Austrian 
claret, burgundy and Wiener Wald champagne. After partak- 
ing of the fruit of the transplated Ay grape, our spirits were 
lifted to a high pitch of exaltation. We drank, and then shat- 
tered our glasses into bits on the hard earth in token that no 
less exalted or brotherly spirits should ever touch them. 

As we emerged at last into the daylight late that afternoon. 
my still sober host reminded me that his wife was expecting us 
for tea. Tea! What a descent from the free air of Olympus to 
the narrow confines of an over-crowded Viennese drawing-room. 
Dazedly I accompanied him across the street and into a lovely 
garden in which was set a tasteful modern, red-tiled villa. In 
the background I glimpsed the vine-stocks covering the slopes 
of Grinzing. I entered the house with trepidation, for, during 
half a year in Vienna, I had never seen anyone really the worse 
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HOLLYWOOD 
IN INDIA 


Gods of the Hindus on the Silver Screen 


By MARGIT KELEN 


ANDERING through the streets of Bombay one day I 
saw an oxcart on which large placards in the Hindustan 
language had been hung. Following it was a small 

band of musicians in brightly colored costumes. From time 
to time people stopped and stared at the signs and a few ragged 
children trailed along after the musicians. This unimpressive 
little procession, I learned, was the method used to advertise 
a one hundred per cent Hindu movie. Though it aroused no 
great interest as it passed through the streets of Bombay, the 
lumbering oxcart and its cryptic signs spurred my curiosity. 
No one could tell me anything very definite about the native 
Indian movies, so | decided to find out for myself. 
Accompanied by an Indian woman, I found myself at the 
box office of a native theater. Before it was a crude, hand- 
colored advertising board, giving the title of the picture, and 
stating that all the native actors were Hindu. The Indian pop- 
ulation is exceedingly poor and the prices at the theater were 
accordingly very moderate. The few expensive seats are hardly 
ever sold. The boxes are seldom occupied except on the rare 


SHOOTING A PICTURE 


In India pictures are filmed by sunlight. While this scene is being 
taken, two boys are holding large zinc plates which catch the 
sunlight and concentrate it on the actress. 


INDIAN SIREN 
The Indian moving picture actresses use white powder on their 
faces despite their brown complexions. 


occasions when Europeans or Americans come. Programs are 
distributed free; spectators cannot afford to buy them and they 


THE MUSICIANS 
Music is enormously important in the making of Indian moving 


pictures. The audience often enjoys the incidental songs and music 
more than the picture itself. 


THE OPEN AIR DRESSING ROOM 


The stars of the Indian cinema are not provided with any luxurious accommodations. They arrive at the studio dressed in their costumes. Here 
one of the actresses is putting the finishing touches on her make-up in the courtyard. All she needs is a mirror and a little assistance from 
another actress. 


REGAL INDIA ON THE SCREEN 


Exaggeration and bad taste often characterize the Indian films in their effort to produce effects of regal grandeur. Costumes present a relatively 
simple problem, but the attempts to create the impression of wealth and luxury frequently result in tawdry settings like that shown above. 


would scarcely be nevessary as 
the themes of the Hindu 
movies are taken from the 
mythology with which all na- 
tives are familiar. 

Technically, the Indian 
movies are very crude. In 
dealing with the themes of 
Hindu mythology, with the 
adventures of gods and god- 
desses, with miracles and su- 
pernatural wonders, the Hin- 
du producers use the simplest 
possible devices, trusting in the 
imagination and cooperation 
of the spectators for their re- 
sults. Characters die and re- 
turn to earth again; the soul 
passes through extraordinary 
transmigrations; mid _ tinsel 
and gimeracks the gods and 
goddesses lead their heroic 
lives. 

The attitude of the specta- 
tors toward the drama is a 
curious one. For long periods 
they may be indifferent to 
what is taking place, for the 
subject is so familiar that it 
holds few surprises and little 
unexpected excitement. Their 
interest, however, is invariably 
aroused during those sections of the picture when the songs, 
which are part of Hindu drama, are sung. These songs last 
at least twenty minutes and they are the most important part 
of the Indian talkie. If the songs are a success the public will 
come time and again to hear them. If they are not, the picture 
will fail. The Hindus method of expressing their disapproval 
is sufficiently emphatic. When they dislike a picture they whis- 
tle and the more they dislike a picture the louder they whistle. 
Furthermore, they frequently come to the theater several times 
merely to express their noisy disapproval of an unsuccessful film. 


THE PERFECT COIFFURE 


A little aid from the studio barber is necessary to give the desired 
effect to this actress’ coiffure. 


The Indian movies receive 
no attention in the English 
language papers of India. In 
the foreign press only the so- 
called American theaters are 
advertised and these are at- 
tended only by Englishmen, 
high class Hindus and tourists. 
To the ordinary native of In- 
dia, the Western pictures 
shown at these theaters would 
be completely unintelligible. 
An abyss separates his culture 
from ours and a modern love 
drama of the Occident would 
leave him completely bewil- 
dered. 

My visit to the moving pic- 
ture theater aroused my curios- 
ity as to the method by which 
native films were produced. 
Did India have its Hollywood 
and whowere the great stars 
and the big directors? | 
found my answer to these 
questions in a squalid suburb 
of Bombay. Here, in an en- 
closure set off from the neigh- 
boring huts by a stone wall, 
was India’s motion picture 
capital. It was scarcely an im- 
pressive place. All pictures 
are made outdoors and the courtyard in front of the studio was 
littered with props, scenery and decorations of all kinds. The 
actors, it seems, put on their costumes and make-up at home 
and come to the studio ready to perform, after preparing a 
few finishing touches in front of a mirror. When I arrived 
many of the actors were entering the gateway. A young girl. 
descending from the street car with a suitcase in one hand, was 
introduced to me as the star of the company. 

Fortunately I had an opportunity to watch the filming of 

(Continued on page 47) 


A TRIO OF STARS 


India’s moving picture actors and actresses are seldom photographed and never publicized and interviewed. Here, however, are three well 
known to the native public. At the left is Sharta Kumari, India’s Greta Garbo; in the center, a popular romantic actor; and at the right, a star 
who wears a diamond in her nose. 
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NEW LIFE IN SOUTH AFRICA! 
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South Af- 
rica’s great 
game sanc- he 
twary. 


Zulu hair 
dress ing. : 
* African game at close range 


in Kruger National Park; the 
Alp-like Drakenberg, the Can- 
go Caves, and the primitive 
Bantu, with their picturesque 
life and customs. 


For full information address: 
Thos. Cook & Son—Wagons-Lits, Inc. 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
or 
American Express Company 


65 Broadway, New York 


r any office of Thos. Cook & Son— ; 
Wisonslie Inc. or American Ex- adventure—and splendid golf, 


press Company. tennis, fishing and surf sports! 
LE ES ELLE LEAL LL 
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Go to South Africa for travel 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


FOUR WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 
to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and 
all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples 
of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 
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Pan-American Union 


ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S 
NEW PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection takes 
pleasure in announcing First Over Ever- 
est! as the quarterly publication of the 
National Travel Club. No more impor- 
tant book has been offered to the Club; 
for it relates the amazing experiences, 
often the word of mouth impressions, of 
that heroic band of flyers who achieved 
not only one of the great triumphs of 
aviation, but the unique feat of coping 
with the Plume of Everest, that vast 
white panache worn by the _ highest 
mountain on earth. 

Everest! That Overlord of the Hima- 
layan mountain mass which exerts a 
power second only to the moon’s on the 
waters of the Indian Ocean! Its lofti- 
ness almost baffles the imagination. Pic- 
ture the pinnacle of Matterhorn sur- 
mounting the shoulders of Mont Blanc; 
or Mt. Ranier, our second highest peak, 
capped by the very highest, Mt. Whitney. 
The men who conquered its summit by 
air, who were sucked down to within a 
hundred feet of its whirlwind-guarded 
crest, braved the elevation of five super- 
imposed Mt. Washingtons. Five and a 
half miles, the giant soars into the blue, 
for years the goal of ambitious sports- 
men, zealous explorers and _ scientists. 
For Everest has challenged man’s spirit 
of adventure and baffled the hardiest 
climbers since the beginning of time. 
Until sixty years ago only two men, in- 
trepid native surveyors, reached within a 
hundred miles of its summit. Not before 
1882 was this distance cut down to 
twenty miles. The hardships and hazards 
to be surmounted were enough to daunt 
the most lionhearted. Since the war, sev- 
eral foot expeditions, equipped with 
every device known to science, have made 
magnificent attempts, and failed. In 
the splendid effort of 1894, Mallory and 
Irving were last seen far up the icy brow 
of Everest with victory almost in their 
grasp. They now lie on the roof of the 
world, monuments to their own heroism. 

But science was not to be foiled. And 
- the cause of science was the animating 
motive of the Houston-Mount Everest Ex- 
pedition. Its objective was the compre- 
hensive survey of this immense No Man’s 
Land of beetling crags, seas of ice in 
which the combined glaciers of Switzer- 
land would seem minor floes, chasms 
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on travel and secure concessions for them; 
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more abysmal than our Grand Canyon— 
a veritable arctic inferno, whereon a 
forced landing must spell the End. Rare 
sportsmanship, nerves of steel were de- 
manded to contemplate such a flight; and 
coolness and physical stamina of an ex- 
ceptional order were essential to success. 
On these qualities the Everest flyers and 
prime movers of the Houston-Mount Ey- 
erest expedition modestly refrain from 
dwelling. Their deeds speak out eloquent- 
ly for them through the accounts of pilot 
and observer during the hours of crown- 
ing achievement. And in the story of the 
long year of preparation in England, the 
careful selection of engines and planes, 
the assembling of the very best oxygen 
and camera equipment, the course of in- 
tensive training—in these chapters of 
handicaps brushed aside—will be found 
ample testimony of what lay in wait for 
those who had chosen to challenge the 
invincibility of Everest. 

This book by Air-Commodore P. F. M. 
Fellowes, Lord Clydesdale, Colonel L. V. 
Stewart Blacker and Colonel P. T. Ether- 
ton represents the unvarnished verbatim 
reports of eyewitnesses or is an extension 
of their notes made during and imme- 
diately after the flight. It is prefaced by 
an admirable foreword by Colonel John 
Buchan and enriched by appendixes of 
signal value to aviation enthusiasts. It 
describes all the difficulties and thrills of 
air surveys from ceilings of 30,000 feet 
and more. It has no peer in this field. 

Mount Everest dominates the frontier 
between Forbidden Tibet and Mysterious 
Nepal, independent land of warriors who 
mistrust our peace missions and the ben- 
efits of occidental civilization. Permis- 
sion to fly over this: fascinating Switzer- 
land of India was obtained from the 
Maharaja. His little known kingdom, 
with its picturesque life and customs, 
templed Khatmandu the capital, and 
generally paradoxical character, is 
touched upon colorfully in a chapter of 
this volume. 

Of delight to all readers will be the 
narrative of the flight of the three little 
Moth ’planes in which some of the prin- 
cipal fliers and plucky Mrs. Fellowes 
hopped all the way from England to In- 
dia. Here are graphic glimpses of Ve- 
suvius, Sicily, North Africa, the Holy 
Land, Damascus and Bagdad; and peril- 
ous encounters with sandstorms. And as 
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an interlude before the assault of Everest 
on April 3, 1933, is the charming descrip- 
tion of the ‘ ‘flying houseparty” at Purnea, 
the base at which the two big planes, the 
Houston-Westland and the Westland- 
Wallace, were being groomed for their 
great foray across the border of the Un- 
known. Here is India of the bazaars and 
crocodiles and bullock carts and’ Anglo- 
Indian messrooms, of Rajas and fakirs 
and a pearl-like moon. It glowed, in this 
instance, on the luminous goal of these 
brave men who had set their hearts on 
storming Nature’s final stronghold and 
adding to the glory of British science 
laurels compared to Admiral Byrd’s 
flights over the North and South Poles. 

First Over Everest! with its magnificent 
illustrations of the flight, bears witness 
to the attainment of this ambition. It 
ranks easily as the most notable book of 
exploration of 1934. 

This special edition of First Over Ev- 
erest! is issued to members of the N. T. C. 
at the special price of $2.50 postpaid. It 
is illustrated with thirty-eight historic 
photographs and maps, and has striking 
pictorial end papers. Later another edi- 
tion of the book will be issued for the 
general public at a higher price. Those 
members who are not receiving this vol- 
ume as regular subscribers to the Na- 
tional Travel Club Publications may se- 
cure a copy by writing to the secretary. 


SAFETY REGULATIONS 


Safety glass regulations became opera- 
tive in England on January Ist, 1932. 
Vehicles registered after that date ir- 
respective of the date of their manufac- 
ture, must be fitted with safety glass. 
Massachusetts has adopted a similar reg- 
ulation and New York has introduced a 
bill requiring the use of non-shatterable 
glass in vehicles used for hire. Doubtless 
other states will fall into line as there 
is no longer any doubt about the efficacy 
of non-shatterable glass. 


NATIONAL PARKS 
On August 9th, 1933, The National 


Park Service ceased to exist as such after 
a score of years of administration and 
preservation of America’s most sublime 
scenic areas. It has become a part of the 
new bureau, Department of National 
Parks, Buildings and Reserves. 


MOTORING IN WINTER 


By Henry MacNair 


A leading authority gives a few 
reasons why motoring has become an 
all-year pastime. Factors which con- 
tribute to the gain in popularity of 
winter motoring in what is known as 
the “snow belt” are the increasing use 
of closed cars, perfection in wind- 
shield wipers, the low cost and effi- 
cacy of modern heating equipment, 
the multiplicity of anti-freeze mix- 
tures and their reduced cost and the 
ease of preparing the car for driving 
in zero weather. 

Winter motoring is further encour- 
aged because many main highways 
are kept open and free of snow. This 
makes it entirely feasible to’ reach 
many well-known centers for winter 
sports such as skating, skiing, tobog- 
ganing. This bureau keeps on file 
the latest reports on highways that 
are kept open in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts and Quebec, all 
of which provide numerous well- 
equipped resorts for winter sports, 
available to motorists from such 
points as New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Cleveland, or in 
fact from any point on any of the 
main thoroughfares of the Federal 
Highway system north of the fortieth 
parallel. 

One of the more popular winter 
resorts of today is The Adirondacks, 
which includes the beautifully located 
Lake Placid and Saranac Lake. At 
both these places ski racing and 
jumping, bob-sled races, tobogganing, 
dog-sled parties and of course skat- 
ing and sleighing are popular. At 
both these resorts the finest hotels 
will be open with programs of dining 
and dancing. Each year there is a 
Winter Carnival sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce which will be 
glad to furnish particulars and pro- 
grammes to those interested. 

In New England there are more 
numerous resorts famous for winter 
sports, the nearest to New York and 
Boston being Greenfield, Mass., where 
the Weldon is the leading hotel and 
headquarters for sports. Here are 
featured all winter sports and con- 
tests. One of the oldest New England 
Winter Carnivals started with the 
founding of the Dartmouth Outing 
Club in 1909 at Hanover, N. H. This 
carnival still holds the boards at 
Hanover and the motoring visitor is 
sure of good cheer at the Inn owned 
by the college and operated by an 
active board of directors who are in- 
terested in seeing that the guest is 
made comfortable both in winter as 
well as summer. A typical list of 
winter carnival sports and events will 
include ski-jumping contests for jun- 
iors and seniors, dog sled race, snow- 
shoe race, ski and snow-shoe obstacle 
race, hockey game, speed skating, ski- 
joring, wood chopping and sawing 
contests concluding with fireworks 


and a grand ball. 

An elaborate sports costume is 
neither necessary nor desirable. The 
prime requisite is warm clothing, not 
necessarily heavy nor all in one piece. 
Two or three layers of moderately 
light clothing will keep out cold bet- 
ter than one heavy piece. Men and 
women dress very much the same. For 
ordinary winter sports wear a warm 
tam, warm gloves, preferably mittens, 
light woolen underwear, a_ heavy 
sweater, lumberman’s woolen shirt or 
double back woolen jacket, woolen 
breeches or knickers. Take along sev- 
eral pairs of heavy woolen socks so 
that changes may be made when 
necessary. For skiing take square-toed 
boots with concave heels. Lumber- 
man’s overshoes are good for snow- 
shoeing. Get them large enough so 
that several pairs of socks may be 
worn with preferably a silk sock next 
to the skin. You should take along 
your own skates and skis although 
they are available to guests at many 
of the better hotels. Expert instructors 
are on hand to teach skiing, skating, 
snowshoeing, hockey and other forms 
of sport. 

Those who wish to extend their 
winter trips into Canada will find that 
winter roads will be maintained for 
a total distance of 400 miles, over 100 
miles of which is in the territory ad- 
joining Montreal. Full information 
regarding Quebec roads and winter 
sports may be had by writing Depart- 
ment of Roads, Parliament Buildings, 
Quebec. Montreal has the best good 
winter roads, two of which connect 
with Rouses Point, N. Y., Can. 2 and 
14, and one Can. & U. S. 7 with Ver- 
mont. Both of these points are easily 
and comfortably reached through the 
States. Can, 2 is open through to 
Toronto and Buffalo. 

In all of North America there is no 
place so ideally adapted to the enjoy- 
ment of winter sports as the city of 
Quebec. Its fame as a tourist center 
is world wide and its beauty and pic- 
turesqueness is unsurpassed particu- 
larly under the glamorous mantle of 
Winter. Among the winter sports of 
both Montreal and Quebec are tobog- 
ganing, skating, hockey, skiing, snow- 
shoeing and curling. At both these 
cities there are splendid toboggan 
slides on Dufferin Terrace and on 
Mount Royal. In February the one- 
hundred and twenty mile Dog Derby 
draws contestants from all over the 
world. 

The Motor Tours Department is in 
a position to supply data on the win- 
ter roads leading to Montreal, Que- 
bec, New York and New England, 
together with data on the winter 
sports at the various places mentioned 
together with detailed road maps 
showing roads that are kept free of 
snow all during the winter months. 


2 SUMMER WEEKS 


IN BREEZE-COOLED SOUTHERN INDIA 


‘260° 


Sea-bathing in Ceylon... hill-coolness 
in Ootacamund ...ocean-breezes make July- 
August temperatures little above New York’s 
...an excellent time to visit Southern India. 


Well-managed modern railway ex- 
presses, motor-car side trips, take you through 
legended, colorful, little-known parts of India 
... English spoken evetywhere. 


Beautiful Ceylon. Sculptured cathedral- 
rock of Trichinopoly, Rameswaram religious fes- 
tival. Madras’ Seven Pagodas. Madura, “Athens 
of the East.” Write now for full itinerary of 
1868 miles for only $260. 

Address W.T. Biscoe, India State Rail- 
ways, Delhi House, 38 E. 57th Street, New York. 


Or consult the better travel agents. 
* with exchange at par 
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The great stone Nandi Bull at Tanjore is a god. He grows. Every good Hindu knows it. 
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wae, 
the phrase IMPLIES 
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Those to whom the phrase means 
most... ruling Princes, officers of 
the British Service in India, 
civilians resident there, and plea- 
sure travellers throughout the 
East ... think of P & O as the 
pre-eminent, the traditional route. 
In a score of ports on the other 
side of the world, P & O Liners 
stand for the might and splendour 
of the West; Indians measure time 
by their swift and sure arrival! 


When you feel the call of the East 
. . - for business or pleasure . . . 
take this route — preferred for 
safety and luxury since 1840. 
Cross to England, Gibraltar or 
Marseilles and embark on a P & O 
Liner of transatlantic size and 
splendour. Low rates make this 
voyage an exceptional value. 


cs 


Regular sailings from London, Gibraltar 
and Marseilles to India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Straits Settlements, China, Japan, 
Australia, New Zealand, Egypt, Sudan, 
Persian Gulf, East and South Africa, ete. 


SEE INDIA 


An outstanding value . . . across the 
Atlantic in famous Cunarders . . . 
thence to India by new s.s. Strathnaver 
ors.s. Strathaird or other P & O Liners. 
First Class, Second Class or popular 
Tourist Class throughout. 


P & O CRUISES... special seasonal cruises 
to the Northern Wonderlands and the 
Mediterranean. P &O WORLD TOURS. 


Information from Your Local Agent’ or 
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25 Broadway New York 
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FEATHERED NOMADS OF THE SEA 


(Continued from page 12) 


gist, to distinguish between them. 

Confusion is likewise caused by the 
variation of colors among groups of 
gulls. This is because the young gull 
is a somber grey after he doffs the 
mottled feathers of babyhood. By the 
second year white feathers begin to 
appear on head, body and tail. From 
the third to the fourth year, he takes 
on the snowy plumage of maturity 
with its striking touches of black on 
breast, wings and tail, and the final 
pearly sheen of full gullhood. The 
mature male and female of each spe- 
cies are similar. 

“As the English sparrow is to the 
landbirds,” one authority states, “the 
herring gull is to the sea fowl.” The 
species are common to both Kuro- 
pean and American waters, although 
far more numerous on the North At- 
lantic seaboard than the Pacific. 

The mature American herring gull 
is characterized by its size, measuring 
about two feet in length, with close to 
a five feet wing spread; its “gull 
blue” mantle; its black outer wing 
feathers tipped with white and its viv- 
id orange beak. 

The kittwake is smaller—about six- 
teen inches in length—and its pearl 
grey primary wing feathers are black, 
tipped with white; its hind toes are a 
mere knob without a claw, and _ its 
beak, light yellow. 

Of the three commoner gulls on 
the Pacific coast of this continent—the 
glaucous winged, the California and 
the western—the last named are the 
most numerous. The three species are 
so closely allied to each other, and to 
the herring gull, as to be almost in- 
distinguishable except to the orni- 
thologist. A much smaller variety, the 
white-headed gull, is found on the 
California coast. 

A gull of the southern Atlantic 
shores, with a winter range extending 
to northern South America, is the 
laughing gull, so called because of its 
peculiar harsh scream, which is dif- 
ferent from that of any other bird. It 
has been described in syllables, as, 
oh-hah- hah-ah-ah-hah-hah-h-a-a-a-ah, 
ending on a prolonged eerie wail. 
Langile says, “It sounds like the odd 
and excited laughter of an Indian 
squaw.” To superstitious sailors, the 
laugh seems malign and uncanny. 

One of the world’s rarest birds is 
the Arctic gull, Ross’s rosy gull. The 
under plumage of this beautiful spe- 
cies is suffused with pink, and it 
wears a collar of fluffy grey feathers. 
Nansen is one of the few explorers 
who reports having seen this gull in 
considerable numbers. 

Two other handsome gulls inhabit 
the polar wastes. One of them is the 
pure white ivory gull; the other is 
the burgomaster, or ice gull, which 
shares the distinction with the black- 
back of being one of the two largest 
gulls. Both the black-back and the 
burgomaster are tyrants among sea 
fowl, robbing the nests of smaller, 
weaker gulls, and snatching the food 
their victims are carrying home to 
their young. Fortunately the burgo- 
master only comes to our coasts in 
sporadic numbers, and this during the 
winter months. 

Of the great black-back, Brewster 
writes: “It is one of the wariest birds 
I have ever met. When [I studied it 
in Anticosti, I noted four distinct 
cries—a braying, ha-ha-ha; a deep, 


keow-keow; a short barking note and 
a decided groan.” On the back of 
this species is a dark colored mantle 
like a pall, from which it derives its 
gruesome title, coffin-bearer. The 
young of the black-back are pickled 
by the natives of the island and are 
considered a great delicacy. 

Of the smaller gulls, mention might 
be made of two—Bonaparte’s, an ex- 
quisite, tiny bird, hooded in sooty 
slate and mantled in pearl grey, with 
a black bill and coral red legs and 
feet; and Franklin’s gull, only 15 
inches long. The last is according to 
Henry W. Henshaw “a true inland 
gull . . . it follows the plowman in 
the middle Western states to gather 
grubs and worms from the newly 
turned furrows. Grasshoppers are a 
favorite food. This little gull is a 
welcome visitor indeed to the corn 
belt.” 

During the breeding season the 
gulls with the murres, cormorants and 
terns, gather from far and near to 
nest on the age-old breeding rocks in 
the sea. These rocks are generally 
isolated pinnacles of basalt detached 
from the mainland. The gulls take 
possession of the upper slopes, where 
they line every available nook and 
cranny with dried seaweed and 
grasses. The greenish-hued eggs— 
three to a nest—camouflaged by brown 
spots to the color of their lichen 
covered background, are laid so 
closely together it is almost impos- 
sible to walk without crushing some 
of them. When the eggs hatch the 
precipice fairly becomes alive with 
mottled grey and buff sea chicks. 

The gulls terrorize the rocky tene- 
ment. The murres who build no nest 
whatever, deposit their eggs—each as 
large as a turkey egg, and only one 
to a clutch—with casual abandon on 
the bare exposed lower slopes and 
ledges. Now if there is one delicacy 
a gull likes better than a fresh murre 
egg, it is a murre egg at the hatching 
stage. Since he cannot break the 
tough shell with his beak, the gull 
waits till he spies an unguarded egg. 
Then he pounces on it, either push- 
ing it over the edge to the rocks be- 
neath, or else bearing it aloft and 
dropping it onto an _ out-jutting 
boulder. The result in either case 
seems to be gustatorily satisfying. 

The cormorant is as expert at fish- 
ing as the pelican. The gulls, taking 
advantage of his skill, hover in the 
vicinity till the fisherman has dined 
on a fine fat herring. Thereupon 
they so harry the luckless bird, that 
he is glad to deliver the dinner in- 
tact in order to be rid of his tor- 
menters. 

While the majority of migrant birds 
make their treks by night, resting 
during the day in favorable feeding 
grounds, the gulls reverse the order, 
and in company with the pelicans, 
loons, hawks and cranes, they do 
their traveling in the day time. At 
night, literally “rocked in the cradle 
of the deep,” they sleep as peacefully 
on the tossing waves as any domesti- 
cated fowl on its perch. 

Wheeling shadows in the dawn fog, 
silhouettes against the dazzling mid- 
day sky, riders of evening’s somber 
surf, gulls are the incarnation of 
poetry in motion, and among the most 
fascinating creatures that follow the 
highways of the air. 
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The Ritz-Carlton is 
invariably the choice 
of connoisseurs—be- 
cause of the distin- 
guished atmosphere, the 
impeccable service, the 
matchless cuisine—plus 
that indefinable some- 
thing found ONLY in 
Ritz hotels. 

The BAR, too, is a fas- 
cinating duplicaticn of 
that famous Parisian 
Rendezvous. 

To lunch or dine in the 
OVAL RESTAURANT is 
an event, even for our 
most frequent patrons. 


Albert Keller, President 


The Ritz-Carlton of Boston 
under the same management 
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A TOAST TO VIENNA 


for liquor. The tea hour was some- 
how passed; but to me it was en- 
veloped in a haze of pleasant im- 
pressions—the lovely hostess, the 
charming young servingmaid with long 
Gretchen braids and the rich and 
elaborate tiffin. I excused myself 
early. Forgetting completely that I 
had promised that evening to attend 
the opera to hear Lehman in Tristan, 
I managed to reach my home near 
the Turkenschanz Park and immedi- 
ately went to sleep for fourteen un- 
interrupted hours. 

Sampling the ancient vintages un- 
derground was in a way educational. 
Sampling the new wine at the festival 
known as the Heurigen was to me un- 
alloyed pleasure, with no headache 
afterward. I believe that Solomon’s 
injunction in Proverbs to “look not 
upon the wine when it is red, when 
it giveth his color in the cup, when it 
moveth itself aright” refers to young 
wine. For the new wine does stain 
the glass, and in its first state of fer- 
mentation is less potable than later. 
Heurig means “of this year,” and this 
festival, dating back nobody knows 
how far, gives the small vintner on 
the terraced hills outside Vienna an 
opportunity to offer his new wine 
for sale. Some authorities state that 
the widespread popularity of the fes- 
tival dates back to the time when 
Joseph II remitted the new wine tax 
from all vineyards actually owned 
by their cultivators. So it became 
the custom of these peasant proprie- 
tors, each owning a small tract, to 
offer the new wine for sale in the 
autumn, inviting the world to come 
in and sample it. The sign and 
symbol that the new wine is ready 
for consumption is an _ evergreen 
branch, the “bush” of the Shakes- 
pearean line, “Good wine needs no 
bush,” hung above the door. The 
narrow cobbled streets of Grinzing 
are punctuated with cafés, some 
large, some small, but all provided 
with rustic benches and tables, and 
most of them with  out-of-door 
arbors. Each café has its own  or- 
chestra, or perhaps but a single musi- 
cian, who may play the guitar, violin, 
zither or concertina. The larger 
cafés also have vaudeville entertain- 
ment of a simple unpretentious type. 
In the humbler cafés you see—the 
clients eating their: own home-made 
sandwiches, wurstl or roast chicken. 
The celebrants of the Heurigen sit 
comfortably at their tables, their 
food and wine spread before them. 
They eat, drink, laugh, sing old 
songs and applaud the musicians in 
an atmosphere of happy content. 

A visitor, particularly one fresh 
from imbibing more aged potions, 
may find the new wine a bit tart 


and raw. Nobody, however, will 
stop you if you choose to order old 
wine instead of new. But all 


around you, the citizens of Vienna 
will be quaffing it with immense 
gusto: fathers of families smoking 
long meerschaums, with silver filigree 
on the, bowls, matronly women 
flanked by their sons and daughters. 
The Heurigen is a family occasion: 
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everywhere are what appear to be 
family groups. Solitary drinkers are 
apt to be foreigners come to see the 
fun; but if such strangers are at all 
responsive they are asked to join 
one of the larger parties. Some- 
times one sees a girl’s head droop 
on the shoulder of her brother or 


fiancé; or an old man _ actually 
grows befuddled—but what does it 
matter? They will presently revive 


and once again become animated 
members of the group. 

The Heurigen at Rockenbauer in 
Grinzing has become very popular in 
recent years among foreigners. You 
will discover there a larger bush, 
and a bright lantern hung in front 
of the door if you chance to go at 
night. A friend of mine recommends 
the Heurigen in the village of 
Hubertshof, at Doll’s. But I have 
not been there at the proper season, 
and so I cannot say if, as my friend 
claims, the wine is less abrasive than 
elsewhere. However, I have the 
most delightful memories of an 
omelette eaten at Doll’s—an omelette 
filled with a rich chestnut purée of 
a most elusive pink-beige color and a 
still more elusive and exquisite flavor. 
I have often wondered why Amer- 
ican cooks ignore the possibilities 
of this delectable nut, which the 
Viennese use in such varied ways. 

Vienna being a city of early ris- 
ers, the Hewrigen ends well before 
midnight as a rule. And since it 
is not a one-day affair, but stretched 
over several weeks, there is no ten- 
sion about its celebration, and it gives 
a happy holiday air to the environs 
of Vienna all through the autumn. 
Most races have felt the need of 
fortifying themselves by festivals as 
winter draws near. The Heurigen 
serves this purpose, if purpose or 
justification is needed. It affords an 
opportunity for whole families, or 
segments of families paired off as 
sweethearts, to escape to the coun- 
try, to breathe the winey autumnal 
air, view the purple haze on Cobenzl, 
to eat and drink contentedly. 

Frau Sacher of the famous Sacher’s 
restaurant in Vienna has passed away, 
and with her passing was written 
finis to much that marked the old 
life in Vienna. It was the favorite 
rendezvous of the aristocracy and the 
military, the scene of flirtations, of 
clandestine encounters, the meeting- 
place of gallantry and beauty. But I 
do not repine over Sacher’s so long 
as I feel that the people of Vienna 
will continue to cherish their age-old 
customs and folk holidays. The 
Heurigen is beyond doubt among the 
best of the lay festivals. It is as typi- 
cal of Vienna as the Palio, that rowdy 
yet religious horse-race, is typical of 
Siena. A city should be faithful to 
its history and legend. And how 
pleasant it is when that legend is 
preserved in delightful vintages, new 
or old, that promise a release of the 
spirit, innocent gaiety, and a laughter 
whole-heartedly blessed by the djinn 
that lives in the juices of the swollen 
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numbers. Against the rock wall at 
the foot of the descent they lose re- 
semblance to birds, make only an ap- 
pearance of force and speed released 
from a dark hole. Staring into the 
flowing form the woman’s face be- 
comes tense and mystical. It means 
something to her beyond the mere 


fact. Bats are good birds, after all. 
The Government says so. They eat 
mosquitoes. Millions of bats, so 


much life, so much swiftness, so much 
freedom, must mean something. And 
all arranged like a program by the 
attractive rangers in their neat uni- 
forms. It is all a wonderful thing, 
and belongs to the American people. 
Even the enormous Caverns belong 
to the American people, and it must 
mean something. Everything is huge, 
innumerable, only partly explored, 
hiding invisible wings. She can feel 
words swinging in her mind, cir- 
cling, trying to get out with her 
thoughts. She has some truth that 
she must utter. It comes slowly, por- 
tentously. In a kind of trance, hyp- 
notized by the circling bats, she 
turns to her husband, standing be- 
side her. She speaks with difficulty. 

“Bet it’s lousy down there.” 

He answers dreamily. “Tl say it 
is.” 
“T could smell them this morning. 
It smelled.” There is feeling in her 
voice. 

“Tt sure did,” he says devoutly. 

She makes one more effort to be 
articulate. “Some bats, isn’t it?” 

Holding hands they stand quietly 
as a million bats are rising, rising, 
and night falling upon American 
monuments. . . . But for all, the ar- 
ticulate and the inarticulate, that visit 
to the Caverns remains an experience 
unique in life. There is the unprom- 
ising hole, the dark opening leading 
into the underworld, giving no an- 
ticipation of anything beyond. There 
is the descent into strangeness and 
silent beauty. There is the wander- 
ing for hours among cold peace and 
magnitude. There is, added to our 
sense of life on the upper earth, a 
new sense of uncalculated, slow, per- 
sistent power taking its time in 
blackness and isolation to create for 
unseen and unknown: 


ages, life is 
like that, and the universe. Our own 
beginning may have occurred in 


processes as remote, slow and delib- 
erate. We too, now mortal and flee- 
ing from place to place, wistful and 


free, we too began ages ago, minutely 
in darkness. 

Here where time is so conspicuous 
we recall obscurely that above in the’ 
world nations have matured and de- 
cayed, histories perished, machines 


GEOLOGICAL FANTASIA 


(Continued from page 19) 


and motors waxed and waned. Here 
beneath America, the speeder, we see 
how time has built a memorial to 
itself and is still building. There 
exists no greater spectacle of com- 
plete continuity from primordial days 
to our own moment than this sight. 
To behold it is to get as close a look 
at eternity as is good for us. To re- 
member it is to think with gratitude 
of those who make it accessible in 
such safety and comfort. To remem- 
ber it is also to realize that one can 
acquire here an enlarged experience 
of fact and symbol. I mean, as an 
American it is important to me, for 
one, to know that something in my 
own country has given me a signifi- 
cant and new subjective sense; or, 
putting it the other way about, that 
I have been able to feel a strong sub- 
jective response to that thing. 

The monuments of America do not 
belong to the tourist alone, nor to 
the writer or artist avowedly seeking 
romance or atmosphere in _ nature. 
When in the presence of inexorable 
sublimity, we know that something 
much deeper and more severe than 
romance and atmosphere has been at 
work. Here in the Caverns is a kind 
of reality and a kind of beauty that 
test one. It is not charming, like a 
field of daisies. The fact that it is 
native and, though so far below the 
surface of the earth, part of the 
American scenery, adds (for me) an 
emotional impetus that carries on, in 
time and memory, beyond the event 
itself. 

As a race we are young in, not to 
say deficient in, symbol. We accept 
in art and literature the symbolism of 
other peoples, since we lack an an- 
tiquity of our own. But here and 
there, as in the Caverns, are spec- 
tacles which, through the care of the 
government, have become a part of 
the national life. Going there is not 
like taking part in a tribal dance; it 
is not ritual nor religion; it is not sub- 
merging the individual in the stir- 
ring routine of traditional ceremony. 

However, to some of the many 
thousands who pass through the 
ghostly halls and come away remem- 
bering, is restored an immense and 
recurrent symbol of antiquity and 
mystery. It is not an escape into the 
past, for the place is still building. It 
is not a flight into fiction, for it is 
present and actual. As a descent 
into the earth among earth’s secret 
curiosities the trip is abundantly 
enough for most people. To a few 
others it will always seem like a de- 
scent into consciousness itself, where 
life keeps ancient things intact, and 
still prepares the unpredictable. 
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EXPLORING AN ACTIVE VOLCANO 
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above and the sides of the crater 
colored red and blue and yellow by 
the sulphur. Then the grey vapor 
closed over the gondola and all that 


\ 


The observers in the gondola 
wore gas masks and asbestos 
clothing. 


he could discern was the glowing red 
of the lava bed below him. 

At about five hundred feet beneath 
the surface of the earth the air 
seemed to clear and he could again 
observe the sides of the crater where 
lava and boiling mud bubbled out of 
deep fissures. Every five minutes 
there were loud explosions which 
sounded like hundreds of enormous 
machine guns firing at close quarters, 
echoing and re-echoing around the 
interior of the crater. During the 
intervals between these minor erup- 
tions a deathly, uncanny silence 
reigned in the dim: chasm. 

At seven hundred feet the journal- 
ist saw the body of the first suicide, 
apparently a laborer, lying in a ter- 
ribly mutilated condition on a ledge 
of rock. An attempt was made to re- 


cover the body but though the crane 
managed to swing the gondola within 
a few feet of the ledge it was deemed 
too risky to land on a promontory 
which steamed with sulphurous va- 
pors. The descent was accordingly 
continued in what the journalist de- 
scribed as the kind of fantastic and 
terrifying atmosphere suggestive of 
pictures of hell. He confessed that, 
while he felt no physical fear, the 
sensation of the supernatural gripped 
him all the time. As the gondola 
neared the lava the roars of the ex- 
plosions increased in violence, caus- 
ing the gondola to shudder and em- 
phasizing the deep silence which fol- 
lowed, while the mist swirled about 
the two lonely passengers, now ob- 
scuring everything, now revealing the 
ever increasing glare of the molten 
rocks which bubbled beneath. Every 
now and then a pathetic body could 
be seen lying in some niche, crushed 
by the fall and discolored by sul- 
phur. Here a student in his univer- 
sity uniform, there a man in his busi- 
ness suit of foreign cut. At one spot 
there was the sad spectacle of two 
little café waitresses in their kimonos 
lying close together on the same 
ledge. What dramas or misunder- 
standings had driven these silent fig- 
ures to seek eternal rest in_ this 
thundering chasm? 

At a depth of 1,250 feet the ob- 
servers gave the order to pull up the 
cage. It was not that the heat was 
overpowering. It was of course un- 
pleasantly hot, but the force of the 
eruptions was increased as the gon- 
dola neared the lava bed causing it 
to sway so violently that in the gradu- 
ally diminishing diameter of the 
funnel there was ever increasing 
danger of being dashed against the 
sides. The news editor felt, more- 
over, that he had seen all that was 
possible; the Stromboli record had 
been broken and photographs could 
not be taken at a depth lower than 
six hundred feet. 

The descent into the crater lasted 
half an hour; the ascent took only 
fifteen minutes. Thus ended one of 
the boldest experiments in the history 
of volcanic investigation. The results 
of the daring invasion of Mihara 
Yama were given the greatest pub- 
licity in the press and in schools and 
universities. However, the effect of 
this scientific information has not as 
yet had the desired effect. Within a 
few weeks of the event described a 
number of young men and women 
had gone to join their lonely com- 
panions who slept eternally in the 
misty recesses of Mihara Yama’s 
crater. 
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PASSENGER FOR CINCINNATI 


(Continued from page 15) 


afternoon and it was unseasonably 
warm for the time of the year. 
One of those “weather breeder” 
days, as Elmer Fancher used to say. 
There was a well beaten path. This 
big fellow who had hailed the boat 
was a fisherman and he had some nets 
and some fish boxes on the shore at 
the landing. He looked like a typical 
backwoodsman for that part of the 
country. Long, lean and bony. A 
drooping mustache. Old _ overalls. 
Knee boots, plastered with mud. And 
an old black hat. And there were 
visible traces of anxiety written about 
his black eyes. 

He apologized profusely for hold- 
ing the boat up so long. The captain 
talked with him on the way out to 
the house. 

“What's the matter with your wife?” 
the skipper asked. 

“She came down sick only last 
night,” explained the big fellow. 
“We got ol’ Doc Sawyer up from 
Manchester and he is up at the house 
now. Maybe he can tell you more 
than I know. I ain’t much on sick- 
ness myself.” 

“If the -disease is contagious, of 
course we can’t take her.” 


“Wall, now, sure enough. That’s 
something too. I ain’t sure. But 
she’s got to get t’ th’ hospital. Doc 


says they has to use a knife on her 


by the time twenty-fours is out. 
Maybe sooner. An’ it’s a confoundin’ 
sort of thing. He don’t want to 


tackle it hisself.” 

It was an odd little procession that 
filed up that footpath toward a deep 
ravine between two river hills. The 
man in the knee boots had probably 
trod the path several times a day for 
many months, perhaps years, and had 
beaten this circuitous byway by level- 
ing weeds with those long, deliberate 
strides of his. Following him came 
the captain of the boat; then, the 
purser; then the chief engineer; after 
them the mate in a huge sheepskin 
coat; the striker engineer, a German 
lad who had won wrestling prizes in 
his high school days; three ebony, 
tattered rousters named “Slick,” 
“Rags,” and “Pittipat” respectively; 
last of all, the second mate, who 
made $75 a month and supported two 
adopted children. 

The captain and the purser filed 
in that little whitewashed shack on 
the side of the hill. The rest of the 
gang stayed outside. They looked 
around and noted a huge sycamore 
tree. It took five of them, touching 
fingers, to reach around it. Two 
lazy old hounds stretched in the sun 
and slowly wagged their tails. “Pitti- 
pat” and “Slick” exchanged glances 
as théy spied two game _ roosters 
penned off in separate cages, 

A small, withered woman lay in a 
huge, oaken bed. It is amazing the 
wonderful furniture that finds its 
way into humble homes of the coun- 
try. As the husband-fisherman en- 
tered, the doctor got up from the side 
of his patient. There were homely 
introductions all the way around. 

“Doc, this is the captain of the 
Betsy Ann.” 

“Glad to know you.” 

“Captain, meet the Missus.” 

“This is the feller which tends the 
books—I didn’t catch y’r name.” The 
big countryman looked uncomfortable 
and abashed. 


Then everyone turned toward the 
bedside as the little lady spoke. 
“You all’ll have to excuse the looks 
of the place. Tom ain’t much of a 
hand at tidyin’ up none. Looks like 
a reg’lar hoo-rah’s nest.” 

Then nobody in particular and 
everybody in general said, “Oh, that’s 
all right.” 

The little lady went on, looking 
toward the doctor. “I’m a’ful weak. 
I’m tellin’ Dr. Sawyer here that there 
ain’t no use in my bein’ toted clean 
to Cincinnati. Id ruther wind up 
my time out here in the country any- 
way.” 

As it turned out, the lady had acute 
appendicitis with some sort of a com- 
plication. The doctor had suggested 
taking her down on the boat as an 
ambulance would have jarred her too 
much. It was going to require a city 
hospital and the skill of a surgeon 
to save her life. \ 

When the Betsy Ann backed out 
there was some litthe argument about 
the proper name for the landing. It 
was the first time any of the crew had 
poked the head of a boat in the mud 
there. The sick lady, in a bunk now 
in stateroom number 7, overheard the 
discussion and set all minds at rest 
by saying, “It used to go by Norris 
Landing. But them folks has moved 
away long since. That little creek 
there is Ellison’s Run, and I expect 
that’s as good a name as any.” 

The mate blew a little speck of 
soot off his clean shirt and laid it 
carefully back in his suitcase. The 
engineer set the cut-off back to three- 
eighths and the fireman let his fur- 
nace clinker up, again. The pilot 
heaved a sigh as he grasped the 
steering lever again and said, “Oh, 
well, P’m cleaned up anyhow. It’s 
an ill wind that doesn’t blow some- 
body some good!” Down from under 
the boilers came a lonesome wail in 
a sing-song way: 

“Betsy Ann done stahted out fur town— 
Den a man done hailed ’er down— 


Tonight when de gals dance up t’ Silver Moon’s— 
Dey’s goin’ t’ be missin’ dese roustah coon—s!”’ 


It was 11:05 that night when the 
Betsy Ann went under the Central 
Bridge and blew a long landing 
whistle for “Ragtown.” An ambulance 
clanged its bell in the wharfboat at 
11:30. The little lady smiled as they 
put her in there and asked to shake 
hands with the captain. “You’ve 
been powerful good to me,” she said. 

Nobody saw the show. Lights were 
turned out on the boat about mid- 
night. Little waves, made by the cur- 
rent, lapped the sides of the Betsy 
Ann, now stilled and dark. Every- 
one was in bed but the colored night 
watchman. He was sitting in the 
cabin at a table. Beside him was an 
oil lantern, a newspaper under it to 
keep the kerosene from sopping on 
the cloth. This fellow was humped 
over, adjusting his five and ten cent 
store glasses, pouring over a dream 
book. 

Windy March days gave, way to 
April showers after a time. Then 
came the June freshet in the Ohio 
River. Calliope music floated over the 
hills down by the old Ohio as a show- 
boat screeched out its wares. The 
“dish boat” was up at Ashland, the 
same old peg-legged man was selling 
his array of plates, dishes and pottery. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Dams were up. Bear traps were up, 
Summer settled down with its blue 
skies, clear green rivers and rasping 
katydids and the rustling leaves of 
maple trees. 

Manchester Islands looked like 
green sponges floating in the waters 
of the Ohio River. An upstream 
wind turned the delicate willow leaves 
up to the sun and exposed their sil- 
very undersides. Smoke from the 
Betsy Ann rolled in dark clouds out 
ahead of the boat, as though spying 
out the proper course the packet was 
next to pursue. The rich, black 
smoke contrasted with the new coat 
of glistening white paint on the 
Betsy Ann which was white as the 
frosting of a wedding cake, set off 
with little dabs of sky blue on hatch 
covers, water barrels and fire buckets. 

A small wisp of steam issued from 
the Betsy Ann’s whistle over the pilot 
house. A hail. The stage was swing- 
ing around while the bright, red 
stern-wheel slackened its speed. 

A big man in blue overalls was 
standing in the shade of the old elm 
at Ellison’s Run Landing. 

“What you want there?” called the 
mate. 

A heavy voice floated back to the 


boat. “A bunch of flowers for the 
crew!” 
The mate, in perplexity, looked 


back toward the pilot. “Says he’s 
got a bunch of flowers out there. 
Want to land for ’em?” 


“Sure. Might as well—he’s got ’em 
picked,” laughed the pilot. 

The captain came out on the guard 
to see what was going on. He recog- 
nized, as the boat neared the shore, 
the husband of that frail, little lady 
who had gone to the hospital early 
that spring. “How are you?” he 
called, waving a friendly hand. 

The clerk stood on the end of the 
stage to receive the bouquet. The 
willows cracked and whipped the 
head of the boat as the Betsy Ann’s 
nose came to rest in the soft mud. 

“How’s the Missus?” called the 
captain. 

“She never came back,” the big 
man said simply. “Last thing she 
asked wuz that you get this bunch of 
posies. They’re fur all you fellows 
on the boat. She tol’ me particular 
to pick ’em out’a her own little patch 
back by th’ house.” 

The flowers were fixed in a big, 
glass vase and placed on the officers’ 
table. Four or five of the crew were 
standing there looking at them. The 
second mate slung his cap on the 
tablecloth, bottom side up. Then he 
tossed a fifty-cent piece in it. The 
rest of the boys said nothing, but 
added their contributions. The clerk 
gathered the money. It was an un- 
spoken service; a tribute to grey 
hairs, 

The money bought a wreath for a 
small grave out back of Ellison’s Run 
Landing. 
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HOLLYWOOD IN INDIA 


(Continued from page 38) 


several scenes. Light was supplied by 
the bright rays of the tropical sun, 
with the occasional aid of zinc plates 
by which a specially powerful light 
could be concentrated upon the cen- 
tral figures. The microphone is out- 
doors and unprotected, and the vul- 
tures supplied many strange noises 
not indicated in the script. Addi- 
tional noises penetrate from _ the 
streets outside the~-open-air_ studio. 
The result of this hubbub is that the 
actors have to out-shout all competing 
sound. Therefore, in the Hindu 
picture, the simplest conversation is 
carried on in such a loud manner 
that the unprepared spectator will 
leave with a severe headache. Un- 
der these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that work on the films pro- 
ceeds’ very slowly. The shortest 
scene has to be filmed many times. 

After the day’s work is over the ac- 
tors return to their home and to a 
life of comparative obscurity. Un- 
like their fellow actors in America’s 
Hollywood, these stars of the Indian 


cinema are not glorified as though 
they were the most important people 
in the country. Their social posi- 
tion is anything but brilliant. Their 
pictures do not appear in the news- 
papers and the Indian public doesn’t 
feast daily on stories of their tempes- 
tuous love lives. In India the film 
actor is not rated higher than a mod- 
est worker. The actor’s profession 
has always been a humble one in In- 
dia and those actors who have en- 
tered the movies are not held in 
higher esteem. 

In India dancing and pantomime 
have been fine arts for many cen- 
turies. As yet, however, much work 
must be done before the Indian ac- 
tors and directors master the new and 
difficult technique of the moving pic- 
ture. At the moment there is both 
humor and irony in the attempt to 
translate the mythology of old India, 
so beautifully expressed in ancient 
art, into the highly complex medium 
of the silver screen. 
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THE HIDDEN FIRES OF IRAQ 
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would not probably contain much 
oil. There is, on the other hand, 
the debris of decomposed fossils, 
which is carried with the river silts 
to the sea and which is afterwards 
thrown up, together with the plank- 
ton, above sea level by the movement 
of the earth’s crust. This combina- 
tion of fossil decomposition and ma- 
rine microscopic life forms the or- 
ganic mud that is the source of pe- 
troleum. Not only the geologist, 
therefore, but the chemist and the 
paleontologist have become indispens- 
able to the oil industry. For the ac- 
cepted organic theory implies an- 
other, the theory of structural condi- 
tions indicative of the region or the 
vicinity of the microscopic sources 
of oil, 

To study the conditions that are 
essential to the occurrence of oil, is 
therefore the business of the geolo- 
gist; and at the Bureau of Surface 


Geology the Chief, Mr. F. E. Wil- 


lings, spoke to us of the open sesame, 


of the Treasure House of ancient 
Chaldea. From Shadrach to Lyall, 
and lo, the portal swings on its rusty 
hinges. But there are pitfalls, and 
there are passages that lead to blind 
walls. Rocks of sedimentary origin, 
sandstones, limestones, sand or other 
strata sufficiently porous to hold oil— 
here are footpaths. Suitable structure 
or attitude of the strata to cause the 
oil to collect in pools, suitable cover 
to prevent it from seeping away, 
water for flushing, gravitation, rock 
pressure—here are certain or hope- 
ful signs. 

Mr. Willings, as generous of his 
information as his colleague, showed 
us some of his charts and maps. The 
Kirkuk oil fields are hammock-like; 
but the various strata do not differ 
much in the center or at either end 
of the hammock, at the hilltops or 
in the vast or narrow stretches be- 
tween. Through five strata—pebbles, 
sandstone, gypsum, limestone and 
shale—ten thousand feet deep, have 
they, for practical purposes, pene- 
trated. But they do not have to drill 
so deep for oil, which is sometimes 
found between gypsum and lime; in 
this region, too, is salt wat, which 
may be used for flushing the oil; and 
working on the principle that the im- 
pervious rocks prevent the gas, which 
is on the surface, from escaping, the 
drilling is made along the hillside 
and not in the lower part of the un- 
dulation. Otherwise, the gas _ will 
evaporate and cease to act as a pres- 
sure upon the well. 

So much have I learned about oil 
in my visit to the Kirkuk fields; and 
I have wondered who of the three 
specialists it was my pleasure to meet 
and talk with—Mr. Green with his 
men, Mr. Henson with his microbes 
and Mr, Williams with his rocks—is 
more important to the Company, 
more essential to its success. There 
is no doubt in my mind, however, 
that the: labor specialist. can-do much 
to preserve any success attained. by 
promoting, through a liberal wage 
and a sympathetic personality, a 
spirit of friendship and good-will be- 
tween the Company and the natives 
and particularly between it and the 
Arabs of the desert. 

Indeed, the desert is the Company’s 


only road to the sea, to the markets 
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of the world, to wealth and _ pros- 
perity; and only by promoting the 
friendship of the Arabs and contribut- 
ing in its welfare to their own, will 
the road be made safe for oil. In a 
country where everything today, from 
its many governments to the lowest 
strata of its social and economic life, 
is transitional, it is a wonder that the 
courage and confidence of foreign 
financiers remain unshaken. But the 
daring spirit of man, the pioneering 
spirit is still alive in a world of uni- 
versal depression and distrust. Not 
the oil then, but the oil road is the 
symbol of that spirit of adventure, 
which actuates and leads and sustains 
the world-builders everywhere. Not 
the drilling of wells, but the laying 
of pipe-lines across eleven thousand 
miles of desert land to the sea, is 
the enterprise that evokes wonder and 
admiration. It is, indeed a gigantic 
enterprise, the most gigantic, per- 
haps, of its kind; and without at least 
a glimpse of it, this article would be 
incomplete. 

From Kirkuk the line runs in a 
southwesterly~ direction to  [at-ha, 
crossing the Tigris gorge, and thence 
to Haditha on the Euphrates, a dis- 
tance of 150 miles, where it bifur- 
cates; from Haditha the French fork 
runs due west across the desert, past 
Palmyra and Homs to Tripoli on the 
sea (425 miles); while the British 
fork (525 miles) extends in a south- 
westerly direction to Rutbah, con- 
tinuing between the Syrian and Najd- 
Hijaz desert bounderies, crossing an 
imaginary line—the Iraq-Trans-Jordan 
frontier—to a point south of Jabal 
Druze called Mafrak, and _ thence, 
crossing the River Jordan at Samakh, 
to Haifa. The whole system will have 
eleven pumping stations, one at Fat- 
ha, one at Haditha, four on the 
French and five on the British line. 

The steel pipes, weighing a ton 
each, are carried by six-wheel lorries 
across what is mostly a rocky water- 
less waste, up hills and down wadis; 
and after dropping them along the 
line at every ten yards, the lorries 
return to the base camp. The jour- 
ney between the last pipe and the 
camp lengthens as the work pro- 
ceeds. After the pipes are thus strung, 
the Arab laborers dig a trench to 
bury them. By no means easy is the 
digging, for it has to be done at 
times through solid rock with expo- 
sives and pneumatic drills. Even 
more difficult is the welding, which 
requires a_ shifting electrical plant 
and cranes to handle the heavy pipes; 
and when they are thus welded to- 
gether, they are buried in the trench. 

After having laid and welded and 
buried about thirty miles of pipes, 
the parties, engineers and mechanics 
and laborers, strike camp and move 
to another spot farther in the desert. 
The conditions become worse as they 
advance, for the laborers need water. 
Wherever it is possible along the 
line water wells are also being drilled . 
—and the tractors need: spare parts 
as well as oil. This titanic enterprise 
was begun simultaneously from four 
bases, from Kirkuk and Fat-ha in 
Traq, from Mafrak in Trans-Jordan, 
and from Tripoli in Syria, thus work- 
ing from east to west and from west 
to east; and when it is in full swing, 

(Continued on page 49) 
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there will be 20,000 laborers on the 
different lines. The whole system 
will require 120,000 tons of pipe and 
will cost. about fifty million dollars. 

A gigantic enterprise, a unique en- 
terprise, a romantic enterprise! For 
it is bound to transform the economic 
and social life of the people whose 
country it penetrates. The pipe-line 
traverses the land that was the cradle 
of history, of religion, and of ro- 
mance. From the battlefields of As- 
syrian and Babylonian, of Persian and 
Greek, under the two historic rivers, 
across the barren waste, over the 
graves and the ruins of nations and 
empires, of civilizations and creeds, 
through the lava drift of extinct vol- 
canoes, across the desert of Mahomet, 
the wilderness of Moses, the haunts 
of Jesus, the hand of man, allied with 
capital and science, is bringing the 
bounteous stream, the living oil of 


modern life 
world. 

But let us hope that it will not be 
for the exclusive benefit of a govern- 
ment and a group of men in London 
and Paris and New York. Let us 
hope that the Treasure House of an- 
cient Chaldea, which is today the 
legacy of Arabia under the control 
of an international corporation, will 
ultimately become a source of bene- 
fit and well-being both to the Arabs 
and the Europeans. Let us hope and 
pray that this potential wealth of 
Iraq will make those who earn it— 
and may-their number increase day 
by day, East and West—better citi- 
zens, not of Great Britain or of 
France or of America, but better 
citizens of the world and upholders, 
in word and deed, of the ideal of the 
greatest good for the greatest number 
everywhere. 


to mmay parts of the 


THROUGH THE MIRROR OF WUSIH 
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lege in launching a new socio-eco- 
nomic experiment for which an en- 
tire political division with 30,000 in- 
habitants was to be used as the forc- 
ing ground. In other words, the 
Chinese farmer, in the process of 
being rendered literate, was to be per- 
suaded that rugged individualism is 
“not so good” for him as a condi- 
tion of civic- and community-minded- 
ness. Student-teachers were to be 
trained to infuse life into civic nerves 
atrophied for lack of function; to 
awaken a sense of organization in the 
only workaday folk in the whole of 
China who had never seen the point 
of organizing themselves into a guild; 
to teach self-government to folk to 
whom government has spelled the 
tax-levy, and, perhaps, here and 
there—one to every two or three vil- 
lages—a school of which the standard 
was poor, and the attendance still 
poorer, because of the levy. And, be- 
lieve it or not, they have turned the 
trick. 

In the course of its short life of 
four or five years, interested observ- 
ers from abroad, educationalists, so- 
ciologists—and more recently, the 
League of Nations Commissioners— 
have traveled out from Shanghai to 
watch the experiment. Yet, unless 
you are primed to recognize its varied 
and far-flung units, you might easily 
pass them by, these symbols of a 
state of mind which may conceivably 
result in giving the people of China 
a more significant place in the his- 
tory of the future than they have 
ever had in the past. 

For instance, roads are being built 
as part of the larger social scheme. 
A student emissary approaches a 
landowner, asking, in the name of 
the people of a given district, that 
a certain path dividing the: fields, or 
running along the canal, be widened 
into a road. The landowner agree- 
ing, as in Wusih they seem to do, 
the necessary strip is cut from the 
fields, and the road built by, and for 
the people, in this wise: Each of 
the families is expected to contribute 
the labor of its male members, or 
to pay $l per person, for those not 
wishing to do the work, into the pub- 
lic, i.e., the community cooperative 


fund. The road then becomes the 
people’s property, and over it is car- 
ried the produce of the tenant-farms 
to be loaded into boats on the canals. 
Dyke- and bridge-building follows the 
same plan, though most of the 
bridges we saw were pointed out as 
outright gifts from Mr. Yung and 
other local magnates. 

The story that lay behind all the 
road-making came out now, as_hay- 
ing to do with one of the farm prod- 
ucts for which Wusih is noted. This 
is the giow pai, a delicacy resembling 
the bamboo shoot, and one which is 
nearly as eagerly awaited—especially 
by the merchant-barons of Shanghai, 
Nanking and other ports. Year by 
year, however, while market prices 
rose and rose, the farmer’s returns 
grew less and less; and so the situa- 
tion might have continued, accord- 
ing to precedent, except that the un- 
precedented rose to meet it. Year 
by year, too,’ the farmer had been 
quietly absorbing new knowledge and 
experience, through the three R’s and 
onward, now, into a slight expansion 
of the Confucian code which goes by 
the name of cooperative civics. Vil- 
lages were developing gradually into 
organized communities, holding regu- 
lar meetings, learning to manage 
their own affairs. 

Kao-Chan Ngan, the village under 
discussion, included among its mem- 
bers a woman who owned most of 
the land on which the giou pai is 
raised. And so it came to pass, by 
subtle suggestion of the guides, that 
a question was brought up at one 
of the meetings. Why should not the 
115 families of the half dozen vil- 
lages engaged in raising giou pat. 
form a cooperative society and ship 
the season’s harvest direct to the 
markets of Shanghai, Nanking and 
other ports, via the Shanghai-Nan- 
king Railway? The answer was that 
they could and did—over the first 
of the people’s roads, and with a 
resultant profit of $3600 the first sea- 
son. 

Immediately thereupon the College 
fish-hatchery experiments gave birth 
to two Fish-pond Cooperative So- 
cieties; and at the present time. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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twenty-seven villages are buying, as 
well as selling on the cooperative 
plan; while the Rural Reconstruc- 
tion Society, which is an organiza- 
tion of the families of the district, ir- 
respective of class or occupation, 


embraces ninety percent of the 
whole. 

The modus_ operandi of the 
teacher-organizer arriving in a vil- 
lage consisting, say, of a dozen 


families, is something like this: First 
of all, the village elder and his aids 
are inspired to form a musical club, 
music being, as perhaps everybody 
knows, the one sure approach to the 
Chinese consciousness. This group 
is then taught the new technique 
of parliamentary procedure; the Vil- 
lage Elder, traditional adjudicator of 
family and inter-family disputes, is 
trained for the post of business ad- 
ministrator of the community; and 
local questions—which, in any case, 
have never been the concern of goy- 
ernments, imperial or republican— 
are dealt with by the be-it-resolved 
method. And if the procedure is 
new, so are the questions, especially 
this thing called cooperation. For 
centuries on end it has been the 
slogan of guilds and shopkeepers; 
and if you will look carefully at the 
latter’s signboards, you will find there 
from one to five of its synonyms ful- 
filling their mystic functions as 
talismans of good luck. Ho, I, tung, 
kung, are a few of them—meaning to 
unite, mutual help, public spirit, to 
act in common, etc., etc. But the idea 
is as strange to the farmer as are all 
these new-fangled notions of agricul- 
ture; and against his dark suspicions the 
teacher must work with inexhaustible 
patience, the zeal of the missionary, 
the subtlety of the diplomat, and ac- 
cording to a method created and de- 
veloped, in each case, on the spot. 

His program, however, lists cer- 
tain definite items, whatever the lo- 
cality—first in importance being the 
People’s School, with classes for chil- 
dren, visiting teachers for the home- 
bound, night sessions for adults. One 
of the dwellings and an allotment 
from the College funds, suffices to 
start the dynamo; then, grants of 
land and other necessary aid from 
the rich, are negotiated for; and, in 
due course, when the cooperative 
buying and selling gets under way, 
the proud moment comes when the 
community fund is able to support 
the schools, make loans, and other- 
wise minister to the independent 
spirit of the Chinese farmer. A 
clinic of sorts is attached to every 
school; and home economics, and es- 
pecially sanitation, are stressed and 
further emphasized by means of the 
lurid posters which one sees every- 
where in tea-houses and public gath- 
ering places. : 

If you have a fancy for being made 
to believe the unbelievable, “you are 
very welcome” to spend an evening 
making the rounds of the Wusih so- 
cial gathering-places for folk who 
have labored from sun-up till dark 
in the fields, or from eleven to four- 
teen hours in the factories. 

You will find some, in the re- 
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moter villages, that are mere sheds, 
with the book-rack of the traveling 
library in the middle of the floor, 
boys and men are reading by the 
light of candles, too absorbed to no- 
tice you. You will find others in the 
upper stories of humble dwellings, 
after you have stumbled through the 
dark groundfloor. Then, perhaps, 
you will be taken a long way, over a 
people’s road, with no light but the 
Milky Way and possibly a moon, 
overhead. You will pass between 
rows of pitchdark, silent, apparently 
deserted dwellings, turning this way 
and that, until at last the one which 
is lighted looms ahead. And _ inside 
will be gathered the inhabitants of 
all the others, that is to say, the men 
and boys, babes in arms and a few 
children. I saw no women at night 
meetings, except in the centers near 
the factories. And as you watch, 
amazed at the types you have seen 
before only in the fields, you ask 
what may be the weighty matter un- 
der discussion. A public park, they 
told us in one place, a permanent li- 
brary, in another—these being the 
two oldest and most prosperous cen- 
ters. 

Most of all will you be impressed 
by the ceremonies with which the 
meetings open, and for which space 
is provided by an arrangement of the 
benches. The “teacher” leaving his 
place at the head of the room, 
walks solemnly to the aisle where 
high up on the wall, hangs the flag- 
draped portrait of the Father of his 
Country, Sun Yat Sen. There, with 
face upraised, he waits, while behind 
him the audience forms a company, 
standing smartly at attention, heads 
up, eyes fixed on the portrait. When 
all is quiet, the teacher kowtows three 
times, and begins the Oath of Al- 
legiance which is recited in unison, 
with right arms upraised in some- 
thing resembling the Fascist salute. 
Then, with a vigor that rocks the 
building, the national hymn bursts 
forth and the spirit and verve of the 
singing, especially on the part of the 
young, will provide you with food 
for reflection for many a day to come. 

Of the middle-aged you say to your- 
self, who, that has known them as 
they were, a decade ago, would have 
predicted this incredible metamor- 
phosis? And by the same token, who 
shall set the bounds of prophecy for 
those who care to speculate as to the 
part which the youth of today are 
likely to play in the China of the fu- 
ture? Their reverence for Sun Wen 
amounts to worship. “The Chinese 
people must have a god,” as some- 
one has said and nowhere in the 
social centers of the Giao Yu 
Hsiieh Hsao was there either image 
or painted likeness of the traditional 
gods of the Buddhist and Taoist hier- 
archies, though there were other por- 
traits beside those of Sun Wen. 
There were, to be precise, exactly 
three. . One was that of General 
Oong, commander-in-chief of the 
armies that defended Shanghai. The 
other two were likenesses of Kemal 
Pasha and of Mussolini! 
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Important New Books of 1934 


The PUPPET-SHOW 
on the POTOMAC 


by RUFUS DART, II. 


Here is a whacking good show-down of the wire- 
pulling that goes on in the city by the Potomac, 
written by a man who served the government 
through three administrations. 


3 j He tells you how the boys in Washington run 
our national show. He introduces you to the puppets and to the puppet masters 
who pull the strings. He exposes the machinery of the Cabinet, the engineering 


of appointments on privileged committees and swagger commissions, the ven- 


triloquism which turns stammering politicians into impressive, quotable statesmen. 


Here are intimate flashes of incredible occurrences at the Capitol and the Em- 
bassies, in the White House, ever since the days of Cleveland and McKinley. 
The chief social rackets are viewed from back-stage. And Bourbonism receives 
its desserts; for this is a fearless guide to Congress in session in the past 
and in the present. 


The author was an important, if not broadly publicized, figure in the Govern- 
ment service at Washington, an assistant, indeed, to a member of the Cabinet. 
Witty and knowing raconteur as well as unbluffable observer, he offers: you 
something better than a front-row seat at our national puppet show. $2.50 


OUR COMMON ENEMY: 
COLDS 


by the Editors of “‘Fortune” 
in Consultation with Eminent Physicians 


This is a unique book. In it has been assembled the opinions of the nation’s 
most distinguished specialists. The Common Cold deserves to be stigmatized 
as Public Enemy No. 1; for it is a fact that 50% of disabling diseases mas- 
querade as colds at the start, such as scarlet fever, tuberculosis, meningitis, 
asthma, chronic arthritis, diabetes, etc. 

Not the least interesting part of the book is a good-natured discussion of the 
various patent medicines that are advertised widely for the cure of colds and 
that are purchased by the millions of boxes, bottles and tubes. This mild 
exposé of widely known remedies will save you some money and useless effort, 
showing you what is harmful or worthless, and what is harmless or effective. 
When you have read this book you will know all about the value of vaccines, 
ultra-violet rays, chlorine, exercise and underwear; and know the truth about 
the assertion that sex has a bearing on susceptibility to colds. $1.00 
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ALL ABOUT FISH 


by W. S. BERRIDGE, F.Z.S. 


This new book by Mr. Berridge gives a vivid picture of the underwater world, 
and reveals the wonders of a submarine universe. He introduces the reader to 
the strange creatures that inhabit the deep: fish that act as nurses; fish that 
make nests; electric fish; fish that cannot see; fish with armor; flat fish; fish 
that migrate; jelly-fish, sponges, sea-cucumbers, and flowers of the sea. Here, 
too, are other kinds of water babies: sea-horses, shellfish. starfish, crabs, lob- 
sters, sea-urchins, corals, sharks, whales, porpoises, dolphins, and the London 
Zoo’s Aquarium. With 120 unusual photographs. $2.50 


At All Booksellers. 
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The Mallerhorn 
of Hotelyp 


Essex House 


160 Central Park South 
NEW YORK 


An admiring guest, a world traveler, 
lately returned from abroad, tells us 
“the Essex House is the Matterhorn 
of hotels. It captures the imagina- 
tion with its loftiness and charm. A 
view from the windows overlooking 
Central Park reveals a panorama of 
beauty seldom found anywhere in 
Europe.” 


A step to transportation, New York’s smartest shops and theatres. 


Dining and Dancing Nightly 


in the Colonnades to 
Glen Gray’s Casa Loma Orchestra 


ENE NTES 


ALASKA — You will discover an undreamed-of experience in an Alaskan vacation, A_ 
modern ocean liner, steaming like a midget vessel among giant mountains, will carry you smoothly - 
through calm canyons of the Inside Passage —to a land of wild grandeur and peace. From the 
Coast, The Alaska Railroad invites you to the Interior and to Mt. McKinley National Park. Cruises 
to Alaska are very inexpensive. May we tell you about them ? =. 
THE ALASKA LINES—ALL AMERICAN ROUTE : 
FOR BOOKLETS ADDRESS: - ee — 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RY. THE ALASKA RAILROAD —= ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO. 
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